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Prodigal Son 
Christian Hosoi, temporarily fallen idol, returns to 
skateboarding with a new sense of faith and promise. 


Getting Somewhere Fast 
The women behind Villa Villa Cola overcome narrow minds 
to make good on the future of female skateboading. 


The Mystery of Brian Lotti 
Artist, philosopher, and skater, Brian Lotti reemerges with 
a new vision. 


STUDIO visit: Russ Pope 
Take a tour with an artist and designer who fears no color. 


John Reis Destoys All Radio 
The founder of Rocket From the Crypt, Hot Snakes, and 
Swami Records takes over the airwaves. 
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BAIL number four looks into the unknown—that rare and wonderful question all 
skaters come to fear and to love and to know. It is that brief moment, suspended 
in air, eyes closed, the world spinning beneath your feet, one second after leaving 
the ground with an entire lifetime to ask, Am / going to pull this off or ат | going 
to fucking crash again? 


Our cover story, an amazing interview with Christian Hosoi, details the rise, fall, 
and subsequent redemption of this uncanny skate legend and presents a por- 
trait of a man asking larger questions of himself and the sport of skateboarding. 
Likewise, we present the enigmatic story of pro-skater and artist Brian Lotti, a 
study in struggle, uncertainty, and new-found faith. Our interview with longtime 
underground musician John Reis, member of Hot Snakes and Rocket from the 
Crypt, echoes this journey into the world of risk and the indefinite future, his 
music a constant forging of creativity and experimentation. Lastly, our studio visit 
with Russ Pope rounds out our search for big answers, with a profile of an artist 
unafraid of marking new territory. 


We would argue that, in a lot of ways, putting a magazine like BAIL together is a 
trek into the unknown in a very similar way. Writing, editing, doing the art work, 
we are left to wonder at this very moment: Will we be able to put out another issue 
after this one? Will the skate industry support a magazine of this kind? Will we 
look like assholes mentioning our trouble and putting our hearts on our sleeves? 
We don't know the answer. The future is always uncertain but that is where we 
find hope: In the strange, miraculous haze of what none of us can predict. Maybe 
it’s those questions that keep everyone doing what they. Maybe it’s those ques- 
tions that beg us to try and keep skating. 


Needles and Pens, a zine and clothing shop in San 
Francisco, is what every town ought to have: part book- 
store with an amazing array of underground comics and 
chapbooks, part 
stop for hand- 
made and retro 
apparel, part art 
gallery with affordable work on display, and finally, 
part performance space, featuring a variety of local 
and national writers and poets. Owners Andrew Scott 
and Breezy Culbertson have turned a run-down cor- 
ner shop into an inviting, cultural cornerstone. Andrew 
answered a few questions about the business of being 
your own boss. 


10 ONE STOP SHOP 


So how’d you go about opening your own space? 

After searching for a few months, Breezy and | acquired 
the space in October of 2002. It was no easy task finding a 
landlord (і.е. slumlord) that was OK with us living in the back 
of the space, since it’s illegal to live in a storefront not zoned 
for it. We moved right in and started building the back into 
a livable space. We put in a loft (8’ x 12’ long) to sleep on, 
did electrical work, and built a shower—all which neither of 
us had ever done before. | read home fix-it books. You make 
due when living in commercial spaces—our shower was only 
four feet short. It was built under the loft and connected to 
an old sink hook up which happens to be three feet off the 
ground; you sat on this stool and hosed yourself down in this 
little shower box—it was pretty comical. 

We did construction on the space for six months. We 
made it both livable and created a retail store in the front 
(building everything in there as well). Needles & Pens opened 
its doors to the public in late spring of 2003. 
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What are some of your best-selling items? 
We sell tons of zines. Anything that’s arty looking (hand silk 
screened covers etc...) flies off the shelves. Artist zines are 
popular since SF has such a huge art scene. Currently these 
(art and non art) zines are selling well: DIY Silk-Screening, 
Green Zine, Mike Giant’s graffiti zine Shim Rot, Sobstory?, 
Nosedive, Burn Collector, Chainbreaker, Connoisseurs of 
Concrete, and Snakepit. 

| always joke that having azine shop is like having a shop that 
sells only chewing gum since 95 percent of everything on the 
shelf costs one to two dollars. Luckily, we also sell homemade 
clothes and DIY crafty goods which tends to balance out the 
store’s income. The price of one $18 shirt is like selling nine 
zines. We sell a lot of wallets, beer cozies, screened Ts, 
and reconstructed vintage type stuff—skirts, pants, shirts 
and undies. Pretty much everything is made from some 
sort of recycled material. We have stuff from Strandid, Byke 
trash, Don by Vinyl, Keepsake Society. Mark Gonzales even 
brought in some shirts. 


Why is your store and other zine shops so necessary? 
Our shop is important because it is a venue for local artists 
to show and sell their zines, DIY goods, and art work. | sound 
like I’m tooting my own horn here, but our store is at the core 
cultural grassroots of the zine, art, and skate communities. 
The people who sell their stuff here are not profit-driven, it’s 
mostly about individual expression. Most of them just want 
to cover their costs and get their zine or art out into the 
world; in San Francisco, Needles and Pens is the first step 
in that process. Needles and Pens is important because who 
else is going to do it? Who else is going to take the risk to 
sell resewn thrift store clothes that are sometimes stained, 
and photocopied fanzines that cost a buck? No one in their 
right mind would do it, because there's no money in it. We're 
selling stuff that's not quite marketable to a mainstream audi- 
ence with mainstream money. - го мемо 


CHECK OUT WWW.NEEDLES-PENS.COM 
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PHOTO: GEORGIO, 
COURTESY OF BOB LOFTIN 


Monster Trux' legacy preceeds them: Part horror show, part skate rock band, the music is fun and loud and fast, It is, in fact, exactly what you might expect from 
a group of musicians sponsored by Emerica, Vision Street Wear, and Von Zipper. Playing everywhere—from live music venues like the now-defunct Fireside Bowl in 
the band's native Chicago to huge skateboarding events like the Tony Hawk Gigantic Skate Park Tour and the Zero/Toy Machine Pro Demo—the band also has а 


number of recordings, including Grind, released on Deezal/Gods of Rock Records in 2004. Monster Trux' potential seemed limitless. 


02 IN MEMORIUM 


But during the weekend of Sept. 11th, 2004, Craig Garber, drummer for Monster Trux, was working 


on a high-rise in the Chicago suburb of Elgin when he fell four stories in a work-related accident. He did not 
survive the fall. 


"Craig was a gifted carpenter, an amazing drummer, and as good as he was at these things, they were 
nothing compared to the kind of human being he was," remembers John, his bandmate in Garber's other band, Twenty Four Frames. Garber was "kind, decent, 
generous, and intelligent. Perhaps a little too good for this world." 

Trying to remember Craig for one of the things he loved the most, local Chicago bands, including Vacation Bible School, the Elvi, and Magnetic, and Garber's 
former bands Monster Trux and Twenty Four Frames, organized a show in his honor at the Double Door in Chicago the day after Thanksgiving. In a very small way, 
it seemed like a chance to recall a life that was perhaps too short but full of significance nonetheless. — Joe мемо 


HEAR THE MONSTER TRUX FOR YOURSELF АТ; WWW.MONSTERTRUX.COM 


For anybody who can remember street skating two 
decades ago, before the ollie dominated all facets 
of the form, 1985 was a particularly up-ended year. 
It was the golden era of the street handplant, a trick 
now perceived as unabashedly retro as flourescent 
parachute pants. But back then, it was as ubiqui- 


03 WITHER THE YO-YO 


tous among the everyday skater's arsenal as hand- 
rail assaults are to today's pro videos. 

Most versions of the street plant were pret- 
ty clumsy, usually peaking with flailing legs and a 
board somewhere in the vicinity of inverted feet. The 
obsession over this trick peaked when kids began 
showing up at spots with naked decks—no trucks 
or wheels—to perfect their hand plants. It didn't take 
long for the question to arise: is this skateboarding 
or hand-standing? 

Ultimately, the street plant's demise was the 
result of its total lack of functionality, There was no 
roll to it, no sense of flight, especially as the 10,000 
ollie variations started to take hold. Plus, after a 
while, only so many guys can walk around on their 
hands in the parking lot before it all starts looking 
pretty stupid. 

There was, however, one unique variation of the 


asphalt handplant that was so fluid, stylish, power- 
ful—and, above all, difficult—that landing it became 
something of a holy grail for the average street skat- 
er: the legendary Yo-Yo plant. 

As shown in the accompanying photos, a Yo- 
Yo plant looked simple enough: rolling backwards, 
the skater kicks the tail 
back, as if ollie-ing; leans 
PLANT downward with one hand 

to the ground, propelling 
the body up (while holding the board) into a full hand- 
plant; then, as the invert's arc begins to descend, 
comes down. Simple, right? 

Unfortunately, there was a significant downside 
to the Yo-Yo plant: hardly anybody could do it. Its 
inventor (and namesake) Yo-Yo Schulz of Germany 
claims to know about four people in the world who 
could pull it off consistently (one of whom, natural- 
ly, is Rodney Mullen). Matching Schwarzenegger-like 
upper-body strength with the agility of a chimpan- 
zee, it required forceful propulsion unknown to any 
skate terrain outside of a halfpipe. 

At the time, it was one of the few tricks that real- 
ly put vert principles directly onto the street, which 
was exactly what Schulz was trying to do when 
he created it in 1982. Propelled by the backward 
motion and rolling momentum, he claims to have 
invented it almost by accident, After perfecting the 


CHECK OUT THE VIDEO OF A YO-YO PLANT AT WWW.BOBSTRICKTIPS.COM/TRICKTIPS/TNYOYOVID.SHTML 


trick, he later visited California for a few contests, 
where he was photographed unleashing a Yo- 
Yo plant for issues of TransWorld Skateboarding 
and Thrasher. 

Іп the months after the photos' publication, kids 
worldwide attempted the yo-yo, captured so effort- 
lessly in those magazine photos. Skaters of lesser 
abilities tried the trick for years without ever having 
made it even once (or at least not in the full glory 
of a true vert handplant), injuring themselves from 
wrist to shoulder and loosening a few vertibrae in 
the process. A few of us are still reminded of those 
wounds by the occasional crick in our backs—it's 
the Yo-Yo plant taunting us from within: no matter 
how hard we tried, we couldn't dominate it. 

Having never taken hold in the pantheon of clas- 
sic tricks, the Yo-Yo plant seemed more or less 
lost as street skating evolved into a behemoth so 
advanced and mind-blowing that it would come 
to overshadow the exploits of vert skaters. But it 
hasn't been wholly forgotten, as evidenced by a 
recent online movie posted at BobsTrickTips.com, 
where Schulz tweaks out a beautiful yo-yo plant in 
full Caballero-esque fluorish. A comeback for the 
trick would be well-deserved—and if you don't end 
up at the chiropractor after trying it, you're definite- 
ly one up ON Us. — JON RESH 
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Tyler Clark Burke is а Toronto phenomenon: She’s the 
founder of Three Gut Records, the outfit first respon- 
sible for indie darlings the Constantines; she’s a resi- 
dent DJ and creator of “Santa Cruz,” a dance night at 
Lee’s Palace where attendees are encouraged to wear 
numbers and pass notes to dance partner’s corre- 
sponding envelopes; and finally, Burke is a stunning 
visual artist. 

Throughout it all, Tyler often returns to the form of 
the mask: From zebra heads that parade through the 
streets at art openings to impromptu masked audience 
members at readings of her 3-D zines, her work recalls 
part grade-school sugar-addict, part Fellini. 


04 TWENTY BUCKS WILL GET YOU 


You recently put on an event called the Midnight 
Masquerade. What was it? 

The Midnight Masquerade was an event where | made 150 
masks and invited 150 guests. Each attendee received an 
individual mask, some that lit on fire, some made of mesh, 
some filled with water, some made of moss, each with a 
specific character and tasks to perform, most of which 
involved interacting with strangers or yelling things out 
randomly or walking backwards or talking loudly about 
themselves. 

The night was a lot of fun, but the room was accidentally 
double-booked by the hotel so all of a sudden it became 
the Midnight Masquerade instead of the Masquerade Party. 
Attendance was slightly hampered, but | was really happy 
with the outcome and the bizarre feeling of being surround- 
ed by 100 or more strange masks. Some people really fell 


in to their characters, or started to make up their own; other 
people were а little hesitant at first but seemed to loosen up 
a bit with a few drinks. 


How has the films of Fellini affected your work as a 
visual artist? 

When І was a kid, my parents held weekly film parties and 
frequently showed Italian films, most often Fellini. We had a 
crappy movie projector and a movie screen that would roll 
down in the living room and | would insist on watching the 
movies and changing the reels. As a result, there are some 
super bizarre images that will forever be etched into my 
mind, like a large Italian woman fucking nine school boys. 
We also had a great book of Fellini's drawings and | know 
that these images have affected my recent drawings more 
than any other artist’s. 


What’s your 20 buck art project? 

Invite a bunch of people—somewhere between 10 and 
15—over to your house. Everyone who arrives must bring 
a large 11x17 envelope with enough US postage to hold at 
least 20 sheets of paper. They also have to bring the mail- 
ing address for a total stranger: someone they found on 
the internet, some lonely person who has posted their con- 
tact information somewhere. Then make things—pictures, 
drawings, self-portraits—anything that will reasonably fit 
into the envelope. Send your package to the person, but 
don't scare them for Christ's sake. | think it would be more 
fun to do it anonymously, but write a note if you feel like it 
(anonymous might be better in case they decide to sue you 
for unsolicited art since I’m sure Bush is working on making 
that a federal offence). And hell, send me one too. - зоғ meno 


MORE FROM TYLER CLARK BURKE IS AT WWW.TYLERCLARKBURKE.COM 
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Haunted House is а lovely nightmare. Their record, La Vida Es Dificil Pero Bonita 
Cuando Hace Sol y El Cielo Es Una Mierda (which translated means "Life is dif- 
ficult but pretty when the sun shines and the sky is shit") on Adonis Records, is 
mix of explosive new-age synthesizers recalling the dark dance rhythms of ear- 
ly Ministry, peppy pianos, distorted percussion, and hell-bound vocals so strange 
that the lyrics become a work of the listener's imagination. 

The album, written and performed by Minneapolis musician Mike Watton, 
sounds like feel-good music made by someone who does not ever feel good. It 


05 SO COOL IT'S SPOOKY 


is a glimmering cacophony of the kind of '80s music we assumed we'd be listen- 
ing to after a nuclear war. Take the track, "Forest Firre,” (with an extra "r" for rage, 
perhaps) where Mike in an indecipherable howls states, "A forest fire is no source 
of liberation/We finally did it, we've finally done it/above the fields and interstate." 
The song, the techno equivalent of PCP, propels you to raise your fist, grin, and 
robotically dance. Suddenly the world opens up and becomes both a lot more 
weird and a lot more lovely. You know you don't usually dance, but suddenly, 
though buildings are toppling and a traffic jam has you stranded, you are jumping 


on the roof of your car and you don't seem to mind you've forgotten your place. 
— BOXY MENENDEZ 


CHECK OUT WWW.ADONISMUSIC.COM. 
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Dear Raul, 

I'm thinking about quitting my shit-ass job at Arby's. Г т 22 and don't 
have a lot of prospects, but І feel like if І keep working there that job will 
seriously kill me. They're hiring at Office Depot and І think | could maybe 
get an assistant manager position there but | don't know if I'll just end 
up hating that, too. How сап І be sure I’m not f-king up my life by leav- 
ing one sucky job and moving to another? 

—Losing Some Sleep 


06 FROM THE FILES 
OF RAUL MONTESSARIAN 


My dear LSS, it is your most interesting query—the profound question concerning 
the greatest mystery, that of the unknowable, unforeseeable future—which reminds 
me of a very similar circumstance | once faced while searching for the gold death 
mask of King Imphotep, rumored to grant its wearer knowledge of future events. 
Lost somewhere in the King's Valley of Egypt, a most unforgiving and cruel des- 
ert, my dear companion, Colonel Reginald Hardwicke, and | had fallen several 
hundred feet down a previously undiscovered passageway, landing in the great 
anteroom of King Imphotep himself. There, my dear reader, we found ourselves 
staring at the priceless gold mask, Colonel Hardwicke lunged for it, disappearing 
into the terrible jaws of the dreaded Imperial Cobra, a rare species of snake the 
lengths of which | had previously never dared to believe. The snake was 50 feet if 
he was an inch. It was then that | turned, dear reader, turned and left the priceless 
object where it had lain for so long undisturbed, for | had, in that moment, discov- 
ered a much more valuable treasure: That, if nothing else, the Future, that great 
and most inescapable question, remains the only mystery Man cannot correctly 
answer, making certain its unending importance as the only secret left to make us 
tremble and dream. Alas, take hope in the many-inked-aisles of Office Depot and 
fear not the certain, death-like claw of Arby's. — RAUL MONTESSARIAN 


MOST DEADLY CURSES AND IN PURSUIT OF BIGFOOT PROVIDES ANSWERS TO OUR 
READERS MOST PUZZLING QUESTIONS 


When the going gets tough, the tough make sock monkeys. Silly as this sounds, that's exactly how artists Mary Ellen Lewandowski and Tyler Engman weathered 
a difficult period. The couple moved to Chicago in September of 2001, broke and jobless after a certain national catastrophe. But rather than letting despair set in, 


Lewandowski and Engman turned to the one thing they could rely on: their hands. 


"We were kind of overwhelmed by everything and just felt the urge to do something,” Lewandowski explains. “We had this postcard with instructions on how 
to make a sock monkey and we were like, ‘Let's turn off the TV and figure out how to do this.'" Assembling 
sock simians proved to be cathartic, so much so that Lewandowski and Engman quickly made more than 


07 MONKEY SHINES 


they had room for. They gave their creations as gifts to family and friends and the response was so positive 


the pair wondered if the demand for their monkeys might extend beyond their social circle. To test this theory, 
Lewandowski and Engman sold their goods at Made in Illinois, a Chicago craft fair organized in June 2003. 
The success they found there led them to participate in the first Renegade Craft Fair the following September, which in turn encouraged them to display and sell at 


Depart-ment, a quarterly craft collective. The monkeys were selling, 


It all started from a simple concept: "[Tyler and | figured] we have all this stuff, other people will like it, so let's just take it out and try to sell it,” says Lewandowski. 
And it's this sort of entrepreneurial spirit that continues to drive Lewandowski and Engman. Their website, sokmungke.com is in development, and they continue to 
create new monkey designs along with other items with the hopes that others will enjoy the fruits of their creativity. — JENNY sEAY 


CHECK OUT WWW.SOKMUNGKE.COM. 
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Sometimes it’s good to wallow in someone else’s misery. 
Sometimes you can learn something in how someone 
else fails. Sometimes it’s just good to hear a wicked- 
awful story about a broken leg. This issue, Chicago post- 
er artist Jay Ryan, who cranks out silkscreened posters 
daily at his company The Bird Machine, describes how he 
all but destroyed his ankle. 


TRICK ATTEMPTED: bowl carve. LOCATION: Wilson Skate 
Park, Chicago. RESULT: surgery, including pins and 
plate. ciRcA: summer 2003. 


08 MY WORST BAIL: JAY RYAN 


` 


What happened? 
They installed a skatepark here at Wilson, and it was the 
first one І spent enough time at to use. І kept in mind that 
Pm 31, І haven't done a lot of skating lately, Рт not in great 
shape, and lm the same height | was when І was really 
good at skating at 17, but | weigh like 150 percent more. So 
| thought: Гт gonna skate a lot, but only half an hour at a 
time. On this particular day, | just got too lazy to stop, and 
after about an hour and a half of skating, | wasn't paying 
attention to what | was doing. 

| was in the keyhole, just pumping and doing kickturns 
and carving on the wall. This one time | did it, | got to the top 
of the arc and just kinda lost my balance, and stepped off 
my board wrong. І heard my ankle break, which was a really 
exciting noise. That was the worst part of the whole experi- 
ence: It sounded something akin to breaking a snare drum. 

Then І remember falling, getting the wind knocked out of 
me as І hit the bottom. It was painful immediately. | was not 
able to breathe and my foot was pointed the wrong way. 

Eventually friends skated down my way. One of the guys 
went to the car and got a cardboard box and some duct 
tape, and made a splint. They carried me into the shallow 
end, and all these eight- and 10-year-old kids dragged me 
by the arms out of the bowl. That was pretty awesome. 
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They got те іп the car and we drove the one block to the 
hospital. My health insurance had a number of restrictions 
that made it very difficult to actually get my ankle tended 
to correctly. To make a long story short, | spent three days 
with my leg set incorrectly in a temporary cast waiting to get 
into an operating room, so they could set it correctly with 
pins and plates to hold it together. 

| broke the bottom of my tibia and a spiral fracture at the 
bottom of my fibula, about an inch above my ankle. The tibia 
is held on by two screws, the fibula with an “extra-long” 
steel plate with 8 screws going through it, and two screws 
coming in from a different angle. When I’m cremated, 
they’re gonna bring my wife a bucket of ashes with some 
screws at the bottom. 

| had the cast on for almost six weeks, then walked with 
a cane for a month. Oh yeah: the doctor gave me a nice fat 
prescription for Oxycontin. | wasn’t aware of what it was, 
so | took it for about two weeks straight. | came to under- 
stand how addictive it was, so | decided to stop taking pain 
medications for two weeks. | didn’t sleep for four days, just 
sweating and shaking. It was really cool. 


Do you now approach skating differently? 

Гуе had to set new rules for myself about skateboarding. 
Until І get in extremely good shape physically, I’m not 
allowed to have the wheels leave the ground or skate on sur- 
faces over a 45 degree angle. That’s my self-imposed limit. 


What was the most surprising aspect of this ordeal? 
That my wife stayed with me. Diana put up with me in bed 
for almost six weeks. Jay in bed not showering for six weeks 
in July—not a good time. 


Moral of the story? 
Despite your best efforts, some people will still suspect 
you've been rollerblading. - son res 


SEE JAY'S POST-HOBBLING ARTWORK АТ WWW.THEBIRDMACHINE.COM. JAY IS ALSO ONE OF 
THE TWO FEATURED ARTISTS IN THIS MONTH'S "BACKSIDE" FEATURE IN THIS ISSUE. 


; DROP IN 1! 


Frank Davern knows a thing or two about promoting the efforts of women. In 1997, he founded Coolgrrrls.com, a venture dedicated to the oft-ignored realm 
of female-fronted bands. The success of this online community spawned a companion site for teens (Glittergrrris.com), as well as two comp discs featuring 
chick acts from around the world. With all this growth, it was only a matter of time before Davern decided to venture beyond the world of music. He expanded 
the scope of Coolgrrrls to incorporate coverage of women artists and athletes, including those competing in extreme sports. And in doing so, he uncovered 
another scene raging with inequality. 

"We noticed that girls were not being represented in the skateboard 
manufacturing world," Davern explains, "so we decided to give them their own 
line of skateboards." In June 2004, Davern contacted some designer friends 
and set to work creating a series of decks that capture the essence of female 
skaters. They brainstormed a look that was edgy and pink— combining sketches of tough women with swirls and flowers. Once the signature designs were 
established, Cool Girls Skateboards was born. 

Now that the label has launched, this fledgling company has plans to transform the skater world. "We want to advance girl skating," Davern says. "In doing 
50 | want to see our decks or other decks designed for girls in every skate shop in the country." Cool Girls Skateboards does a lot more than offer cool boards 
to female riders. The label's website also features news and interviews concerning girl skaters, including young competitors such as eight-year-old Lexi Barclay 
and her 12-year-old peer Apryl Woodcock. Of this pair's promising future, Davern says, "Younger girls like Lexi and Apryl are coming up right now, entering 
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contests with guys and beating them. | think that's great.” – Jenny зелу 


CHECK OUT WWW.COOLGIRLSKATEBOARDS.COM. 


So | had a Gonz and my boy had a Lance Moun- 
tain. We were out in a parking lot in a northern sub- 
urb of DC, grinding curbs and doing tricks over a 
concrete parking block. We were skilled enough to 
pull 180 ollies and that's about it. He said, with awe 
even at his own words, 
"What if we could do 
a 180 ollie and make 
the board flip all the 
way over while we were doing it?" My response was 
probably, "You're full of shit," although my 11-year- 
old vocabulary probably didn't allow for that eloquent 
of an articulation. 

Part of the fun of skating back then was that very 
act of creation. It forced you to look at the world in 
an entirely different mindset. Going to the grocery 
store with your mom became an exercise in look- 
ing at parking blocks and handrails; dodgeball at 
recess got traded in for sizing up banks and bench- 
es. It's this type of critical and creative analysis that 
many applied not just to skating, but to art and life 
in general. 

А new film from Germany, the MOBernists (the 
"МОВ" is for Hessen-MOB, the name of the compa- 
ny that the director, Christian Roth, owns and runs), 
explores the links between skateboarding, art, and the 
creative paths and influences that have affected cer- 
tain artists within skate culture. 


10 MOB RULE 


The film features in-depth interviews with Eli Gessner ( Zoo York), Dalek, Don 
Pendleton (designer for Alien Workshop), Michael Leon (Commonwealth Stacks), 
The Chimp, and The London Police. The interviews are personal, intimate (many 
take place in the artists' home or studio) and feel like a conversation between friends. 
Through individual profiles as well as topical discussions (like the balance between 
art and commerce), Roth allows each artist to express not just personal histories, 
influences and stories, but philosophical viewpoints about what they do. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the film lies in the similarities in perspec- 
tive shared by many of the artists that are profiled, despite their disparate back- 
grounds. Which each person comes from a different place, common ground is 
plentiful thanks to time spent in the pre-X-Garnes skate underground, 

Through the many stories shared in the MOBernists, one thing becomes clear: 
When it came to the cross-pollination of art and skateboarding, one of the crucial 
elements was that skating was still by and large an outsider sport run by people 
whose main incentive was not the bottom line. It meant that there were a limited 
number of decks coming from a limited number of companies that were willing to 
take risks in order to push the culture forward. The level of experimentation was 
real and tangible in the industry itself: wheels and decks were coming out in crazy 
shapes and sizes, no one knew what worked and what didn't. These changes were 
dictated by the development of new tricks and what made sense in terms of mak- 
ing the best possible skateboards, not by focus groups and marketing strategists. 
All of the artists involved in the MOBernists come from this era, which they credit 
as enabling their creative energy and psyche and way of looking at the world. 

Hearing an artist talk about their work can be tricky (objectivity, anyone?), but 
Hoth does a good job of making the artists tie their work into a larger social and 
cultural context. If you're at all interested in the culture that surrounds skate- 
boarding (and you are if you're reading this magazine) then you need to check 
this film out. — ӨЕМ FASMAN 


FOR MORE ABOUT THE MOBERNISTS, GO TO WWW.HESSENMOB.DE 
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King-Cat comics artist John Porcellino draws beautifully spare, serene comics, usually incor- 
porating a single-line style frequently (if rather erroneously) described as “childlike.” A graph- 
ic novel based on his upbringing in suburban Chicago in the mid-'80s, Perfect Example (yes, 
Hüsker Dü fans, there's a correlation), details some of the measures required to get through 
the more desperate days of adolescence—including skateboarding. 


11 BRINGING IT ALL BACK 


What's the toughest part about being a comic artist—personally, logistically and/or 
professionally? 

For me personally, being an artist carries a lot of emotional and psychological baggage. 
still deal with that all the time. Logistically, it takes a lot of time. It's hard to balance all the 
time spent drawing and writing with everything else in your life. And professionally, well you 
could say it's hard to make a living being a cartoonist, But I'm still gonna try to make it work 
on my own terms, 


You seem to capture quiet, marginalized adolescent angst perfectly. 15 that sentiment 
stil! pretty close to you? 

Well, that period in my life was so defining for me; it really shaped who | am today. | mean, 
| am more well-adjusted nowadays, but | still feel like a complete weirdo most of the time, 
which is fine. 


Is there any correlation between skateboarding and your art? 
It'S a total correlation—skateboarding is about being alive and loving being alive, and that's 
also what my comics are to me. 


Aside from Perfect Example, have you ever seen the intensity and release of skate- 
boarding portrayed properly in a comic book? Or is that even possible? 

| don't know how well Perfect Example pulls it off, but | think like any emotion or communi- 
cation in art, it's a two way street. The author has to instill the work with their own passion 
and experience and then the reader has to summon up their own passion and experience 
to complete the transaction. | suppose what somebody gets out of a work is largely depen- 
dent on their own experiences. 


What would you say to encourage skaters to pick up a comic book if they're not 
inclined to do so—if their previous associations with it are, say, Superman, or Snoopy, 
and find the format lame? 

They should know that comics are exploding right now. There are more different kinds of awe- 
some comics being made now than at any other time. A lot of people who grew up outside 
comics are doing them, so it's not such an insulated world. There are hundreds of unique 
voices putting passionate words and art into their comics. It's not anything to do with super- 
heroes, it's about people and ideas and life, being creative and sharing. It’s really amazing. 


For a lot of BAIL readers, skateboarding saved their lives. Have comics saved yours? 
Comics is the way | live in the world and process my experiences whether they're good or 
bad. It's the way | make sense of my confusing life and then share that with other people. I'm 
very glad І make comics. — JON RESH 


CHECK OUT PORCELLINO'S WORK AT WWW.KING-CAT.NET. A NEW EDITION OF "PERFECT EXAMPLE" WILL BE 
RELEASED THIS YEAR BY DRAWN & QUARTERLY BOOKS (WWW,DRAWNANDQUARTERLY.COM). 


The remarkable thing about the Rob Dyrdek-DC Shoes Skate Pla- 
za, currently under construction in Dyrdek's hometown of Ketter- 
ing, Ohio, is how much it will, once completed, look like just anoth- 
er normal, everyday city plaza. To the untrained eye, there would 


12 STREET SKATE PARK 


be nothing particularly exceptional about this spread of stairs, rails, 
concrete benches and pleasantly bland landscaping—and certainly 
no evidence that it was built to be nothing less than a mecca to a 
very specific subculture, But anyone with an appetite for street skat- 
ing will immediately salivate upon first glance of the site. 

Through the help of a foundation created with DC shoes, Dyrdek, 
who's among the thousands bemoaning the growing illegality of street 
skating nationwide, is putting together what he claims is the first public 
skate spot specifically designed for and exclusively catering to street 
skaters. 

A purely street park? In an area of skating where the use of the 
existing environment, impulse, and creativity are defining assets, 
true spontaneity in a pre-fabricated terrain may seem unlikely. But 
the park itself looks pretty irresistible, designed with well-arranged, 
decidedly urban structural facets (including elements inspired by 
such legendary spots as Philadelphia's Love Park and San Fran- 
cisco’s Embarcadero). 

The unfinished plaza, which is set to be completed this summer, 
has already received some ink in the national mainstream press, 
including USA Today; such media outlets make much of the fact 
that pro street skaters are the only professional athletes who must 
break the law to do their job. As a result, hype is building for the 
Skate Plaza's completion, and a second plaza has been proposed 
for San Diego. If nothing else, the pleasingly innocuous, highly sym- 
metrical design may counter the prevailing belief among some city 
councils that skate parks are little more than architectural eyesores, 
perhaps making some towns more receptive to the idea. 

Whether it will breed similar locations depends on how the soul 
of street skating takes to such a deliberately planned environment. 
But it could be worth the trip to Ohio to find out. — зом RESH 


CHECK OUT PROGRESS ON THE PARK'S CONSTRUCTION AT SKATEPLAZA,COM. 
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MY MASTER OF PUPPETS: ODE TO THINGS NOT DONE FICTION BY TODD DILLS 


Track 1: BATTERY 


| have never been one to pick on (or pick fights with) 
the underdone or -dog, however you like it, though І 
once put a young man in his place when he refused 
to quit making reference to me as "Pickle." | kicked 
him in his rather large butt. My brother delighted in 
stating the fact that | "kicked his butt," a statement 
forever followed by a long spiraling giggle, high- 
pitched and whiny like a good Southern child's. My 
brother and myself both, some 20 years later, now 
might be one of those underdone. His talk is low and 
slow, primed with Budweiser, his gut now outstrips 
mine by an inch or so, The basketball court, a great 
equalizer, reduces our spongy muscles to dirty laun- 
dry and not-even-close-to-exquisite pain. 

"Battery is found in me." | do not know what the 
hell this means. 


Track 2: MASTER OF PUPPETS 


І have never been addicted to апу kind of psychoac- 
tive drug. Cigarettes, sure. | am that hideous type— 
smoked his first at age 8, snuck out of his house 
at 2AM with a degenerate friend, found a full pack 
of mentholated Benson & Hedges and an unused 
matchbook in a playground deserted and darkened, 
haunted by nothing but the ghosts of Confederate 
soldiers, so some say real wussies anyway ... at 13 
he gets busted his first day in high school crouched 
under a picnic table on lunch grounds with a Marl- 
boro between his teeth. By 14 smoking near a pack 
a day in the bathrooms between classes. At 28, 
the basketball court reduces his spongy muscles 
to dirty laundry and chest to a dead and burning 
boxwood bush. Barry—my friend and design man 
VW-hot rod/Honda-motorcycle mechanic and great 
old enjoyable chum. . . Barry watched me drink and 
smoke for the first time in years this summer in Sum- 
ter, SC, and figured out loud that if | had changed at 
all | was at least on the way to the grave. He laughed 
after he said it. But І figure І can go at least a day 
without the stuff. And that's a start. 


Track 3: THE THING THAT SHOULD NOT BE 


| never ever really did get into HP Lovecraft. He's like 
Jules Verne with skulls, which | can do without. 


Track 4: WELCOME HOME (SANITARIUM) 


Again, | have never been addicted to any kind of 
psychoactive drug. | have never been deemed 
insane by any psychiatrist or psychologist. | did 
once roll around on the sidewalk drunk on Division 
Street in Chicago, in front of a Puerto Rican market 
at 3 a.m. | screamed and rolled around and wal- 
lowed in grime and wailed at my great friend and 
sometime lover, А. She told me І was insane, and I 
believed her, particularly when | woke up the next 
morning and called Barry in SC and told him all 
about it, because he told me the same thing. You're 
Goddamn insane, boy, he said. Thing І know is she 
was drunk too and strung out and tense with all 
kinds of head shit. She threw my bullshit right back 
at me. She clocked me square in the jaw, actually. 
In spite of it, ! really loved her being here, because 
she's not often. | love it when they come around, 
up from SC, over from Germany and England and 
Pennsylvania and Georgia and Mississippi and 
Tennessee and southern Illinois and Canada and 
all over everywhere because І miss them all, all the 
old friends, aunts and uncles, my folks, people Гуе 
never met. All of you, everywhere, let's meet in the 
Jarvis Motel in Swan Quarter, NC, take the ferry to 
the islands and wait out a hurricane with grins and 
cheap gin and beer. Barry can play the guitar for us. 
We can dance in the rain. 

"Leave me be." I love this phrase, as it is most 
often spoken in my mind by a gangly stooge who 
rocks on his front porch and smokes 24/7, drinks 
whiskey, mutters it to passersby. Leave me be. 
Because this is what he wants, more than any- 
thing—war, heaven, hell, whiskey, cigarettes—the 
man wants to be left to himself. 


Track 5: DISPOSABLE HEROES 


My great brother and | and some others want to start 
a secessionist movement based in Chicago. We 
want to occupy an apartment building or a house on 
an already bombed-out street on the far-west side 
or something, so what's the big deal? 

І declare myself and this apartment the Sover- 
eign State of 2639 Spaulding. 

That sounds wonderful. 

We've never had any real war—me and my great 


brother, these others—no heroes to ever have been 
disposable or even disposed of, though our child- 
hood glam-metal idols might fit here. I'd like to think 
at least that we disposed of them at some point 
(though they're probably still there in the bones and 
blood and piss). 


Track 6: LEPER MESSIAH 


Jim Bakker's PTL (Praise The Lord!) headquarters 
was set up in Fort Mill, SC, just 20 minutes up the 
road from where | grew up. Back in the 1980s I 
couldn't wait to get my driver's license so | could 
wheel up to the big wooden Heritage USA sign on 
highway 21 and shower it with a torrent of eggs. By 
the time | did get my license, Bakker was in jail and 
the place wasn't worth the attention. On a Friday 
night | got together with my brother and some 
people | haven't seen now in 15 years or more and 
we spun up and down Cherry Road in Rock Hill 
throwing eggs out the window of my Mustang. We 
were trying to hit the rednecks that hung out by the 
road in the K-mart lot. Those boys were mean. We 
nearly died that night. 


Track 7: ORION 


І was in bad rock bands for years, but I'll have to 
admit I've never played a 15-minute instrumental 
song at a memorial service for a dead bassist. 


Track 8: DAMAGE, INC. 


We might dance in the rain on a dock at Swan 
Quarter, if happen we missed the ferry, We might 
run straight up the islands and play in the sand at 
Kill Devil Hills. We might build the first airplane, or 
cause a wild ruckus. Let's throw televisions out of 
our motel rooms at the Jarvis there. Let's sit back 
on a beach and drink and watch the storm as it 
rolls in, throwing water on us and wooden beams 
from all the collapsed piers and cigarette butts 
dredged up from the bottom, and beer cans, and 
fish wriggling in midair and glistening like sun on a 
meniscus. Let's stand up when it's over, shake the 
water from our pantspockets and crack open a can, 
await the next one. 


TODD DILLS PUBLISHES THE FICTION ZINE THE 2ND HAND. SEE 
IT ONLINE AT WWW.THE2NDHAND.COM. 
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ILLUSTRATION: SAYRE GOMEZ 


SCARRED FOR LIFE 


OFFERS A FRONT-ROW 
GLIMPSE OF 
SKATEBOARDING 
SCARS AND ALL FROM SURFING THE 


SIDEWALKS ON 
CLAY-WHEELED BOARDS 
BACK IN THE DAY, 
TO SMITH-GRINDING 
А 15-STAIR HANDRAIL 
AT MIDNIGHT IN SOME 
MODERN CITYSCAPE, 
SCARRED FOR LIFE COVERS 
MORE THAN FOUR DECADES 
OF SKATEBOARDING— 
TELLING THE STORIES OF 
THE NO-NAMES AND 
SUPERSTARS WHO FORGED 
THE BEGINNING AND STAYED EL OUT SKATEBOA = 
ON FOR THE DURATION. | = KEITH DAVID H LIFE - 


$24.95 paperback, 240 pages, 100 photographs 


AVAILABLE WHEREVER BOOKS ARE SOLD 
CHRONICLE BOOKS OR AT WWW.CHRONICLEBOOKS.COM 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: NICK BUTCHER 


Best present for your girlfriend, ever, of all time? Take that special someone hang-gliding. To me, the hardest part of being in an ongoing relationship is having 
to come up with different presents all the time. Birthdays, Christmas, anniversaries, Valentine's days—it gets monotonous, and at some point, you just end 
up buying something to buy something, without really expressing the nice feelings you have for that person, which really sucks. So why not give the person 
01 WELL HUN С you love an experience instead of an ordinary object that's just gonna end up in a shoebox under her bed anyway? 

What better way to say, "You're neat" or "You're special" than the gift of flight? Everyone wants to be able to fly. 
Flight is sexy, it's like superheroes and Top Gun and angels and shit. Hang-gliding, as a gift, is relatively cheap, with a price tag from between $100 to $150 
for a 20-minute flight: better than a dinner at a fancy restaurant. It's not dependent on terrain or location either: even relatively, flat, land-locked states enjoy 
tow-hang-gliding, where a single engine plane will haul the glider up to about 3,000 feet before leaving them to their own aerial devices. As a first-timer, you 
and your date will fly with a tandem instructor, which means one of you'll be flying while the other is waiting, but that's cool. Why not use that time to take 


pictures or, even better, why not write a nice giant message in the landing area for her to see while soaring overhead? — wayne MEANY III 


In this Metrosexual Age, the prevailing cosmetic establishment would have us 
believe that there are no alternatives to salon visits and constant application of 
exorbitant hair "product." But let's revisit one of the purest and oldest forms 
of grooming autonomy: the self-haircut. 


For better or worse, І haven't received a professional haircut in more than 17 
years (well, other than a quick one the week before my wedding); l've done it 
myself since my teens. Such familiarity with the electric shavers and my own 
head have resulted in a greater consistency than | would've received from any 
barber, and І probably saved a couple thousand bucks in the process. 


So whether you regularly chop away at your own hair, or if you're looking to cut 
your first strands ever, here are tips to attain the free haircut of your dreams. 


02 CUT IT YOURSELF 


* Obviously, your hairstyle can't be too complicated if you're doing it yourself. 
Keep it simple. (The bulk of my head, for example, is shaved to about a half- 
inch, except for the slightly longer bangs, which І snip away with scissors.) 


* |f your bathroom comes equipped with a mirror that folds to the side of 
another larger mirror, consider yourself blessed, Otherwise, buy a cheap hand 
mirror and nail it to the side wall. Or just simplify your haircut to such a degree 
that a second mirror isn't needed (і.е., a completely shaved head). 


* Figure out a time to do it when you're most relaxed, and stick to a schedule. 
For me, it's around 10 p.m., when not much else is going on, about once every 
six weeks. And for christ's sake, don't rush—take your time! 


* Lay newspaper in many layers over the sink and floor. It keeps things tidy. 


* Wear a T-shirt during the cutting; most of the hair clumps will fall on it. Then 
remove the shirt before taking a shower. And yes: always take a thorough 
shower after your haircut. Otherwise, the micro-hairs affixed to your skin will 
torture you all over your neck and shoulders like fire ants. 


* For me, the entire process takes about 45 minutes—essentially the length 
of a slightly longer-than-average album. So: play a favorite CD—anything that 
would provide a complementary background. it makes a happy little ritual of 
this fairly mundane task, and if you happen to give yourself a good haircut, 
playing that same CD every time tends to ensure the same quality. Sure, it 
sounds superstitious—but I’ve been playing the Pogues’ If | Should Fall From 
Grace With God for about seven years worth of haircuts, and І have yet to make 
a serious divot. Go ahead: sing along as the clippers buzz. — гом RESH 


Not only is this dish exceedingly tasty, filling, and easy as shit to make, it's 
about the healthiest damn thing in the world (and, aside from the cheese, it 
also happens to be vegan). Chocked full of protein, vitamins and good carbs, 
it's also a hellacious source of fiber, and thus sure to keep you plenty “regular,” 
as your granddad might say. 


03 FRIJOLES NEGROS A LA HELL YEAH 


Prep time: 10+ minutes (mainly chopping) 
Cooking time: 10+ minutes (excluding rice) 

* 2 cans of black beans, drained 

* 2 servings of rice (white or brown) 

* 2 tomatoes, chopped 

е 3+ cloves garlic, chopped 

* Half an onion (or so), chopped 

e А few tablespoons of olive oil 

* A few teaspoons of chili powder (to taste) 

* A teaspoon or so of cumin (to taste) 

* A pinch of salt (to taste) 

* A few dabs of Tobasco sauce (to taste) 
Optional, but highly recommended: 

1 can corn, drained; Cheddar, jack or chihuahua cheese, to taste; 1 lime, sliced; 
1 bunch cilantro, chopped; 2 scallions, chopped 


1. Start cooking the rice beforehand. For time and serving size, consult the 
directions on the rice packaging. 


2. Add olive oil to a pan over medium heat. Add onion, let sizzle for a few 
minutes, then add garlic. Sauté until garlic just becomes golden (don't burn!), 
then stir in the beans. Add chili powder, cumin, Tobasco and salt (and, if 
desired, corn). Mix thoroughly and lower heat a bit. Aw yeah. 


3. Cook for about 5-8 minutes until it’s hot throughout, (If the concoction gets 
dry, add a little more olive oil and/or a bit of water.) Add chopped tomato, stir 
in, let cook for two minutes, then turn off the heat. Smelling good, right? 


4. Plate rice, then put beans on top. Garnish and top with (if desired) cilantro, 
a handful of cheese, scailions, lime and/or any extra raw tomato. Serve with 
nacho chips if you want some crunch factor. 


5. Before taking the first bite, yell out the kitchen window at the top of your 
lungs: “Hell yeah!" That's the secret ingredient. — JosEPH ceru 
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INSTANT WINNER 


For nearly a decade now, Craig Metzger has been creating innovative skate- 
board graphics for the likes of Emerica, éS and Etnies. Out of a need to bring 
the DIY ethos back to the skateboarding industry, Craig launched Instant 
Winner in 2004. Setting up a small team and working out of New York City, 
Craig now wears many different hats—team manager, project manager, jani- 
tor—none of which distract from his main focus of the aesthetic impact of 
Instant Winner's graphics. As art director for Instant Winner, Craig's mission 
is to work with some of the best graphic designers in the business, utilizing 
his background in art and design, paying particular attention to the visual 
effectiveness of his boards, and providing skateboarder-created goods for 
true skateboard culture. 


] 
N 
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How did you come upon the name Instant Winner? 
The name is sort of a playful, yet bold, statement. 
The name was created to get people out of their 
chairs and say, “Yeah, I’m a winner.” It's also my 
little gag on the skateboarding industry. Most new 
companies are created out of thin air and you'll get 
blitzed by ads which usually convinces the kid that 


their styles. | usually give the artists free reign but 
also open up a dialogue to make sure the idea is 
communicated to its full extent. 
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Are you also responsible for the design of the 
decks as well as the graphics? 
In terms of graphics, sometimes ! throw in my lit- 


this new company is the best: it's got the best rid- 
ers and it's better than the last generic skateboard 
company. | thought it would be funny for a small 
company to come out and just claim "Yeah, we are 
the best. It says so right in our name." 


How does your graphic design background 
play a role in Instant Winner? 

І basically act as the art director. I've been fortunate 
enough to meet some amazing artists and design- 
ers over the years and, besides being friends, І 
figured out a way for all of us to work together and 
have fun. 


What is your conceptual direction for Instant 
Winner's graphics? 

The inspiration is always different. With the new 
series done by Nathan Fox and two boards done by 
Florencio Zavala, the inspiration was as different as 


tle flair, but most of the time І leave it up to the 
designer. As far as the shapes go, it's combina- 
tion of me and the team. І still skate three to four 
times a week so І know what makes a good board 
shape. І might not be able to do the new tricks out 
there, but | definitely understand what the needs of 
the kids are and the team really helps in deciding 
which boards we run with. 


Does Instant Winner want to become one of 
the big industry labels? 

We will definitely be a big company, no doubt about 
it. In all honesty it's the kids and the skaters who 
will make IW a big player. The kids can sense when 
something is forced and fake. It's time for some 
thing new but most importantly, something true and 


fun. — MICHAEL COLEMAN 


_ M 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ON INSTANT WINNER, CHECK OUT: 
WWW.THEINSTANTWINNER.COM 


AFTER FOUR YEARS IN FEDERAL PRISON, 
CHRISTIAN HOSOI HAS RETURNED 


You’ve heard the story before, even if you’ve never read the Good Book: There was once a man who had 
two sons. The first son stayed at home, playing it safe, while the younger son decided to cash in his share 
of their father’s estate and left home for a distant country. There, he squandered his riches on women and 


dissolute living, and, when famine fell across the land, he was left starving. 
BY JARED JACANG MAHER 


PHOTOS BY ANDY MUELLER Christian Hosoi found himself in that dark place in January, 2000 when he was arrest- 
ed at Honolulu International Airport with 1.5 pounds of crystal meth stuffed in his 
hipsack. Hosoi had traveled a long route from the time when he was considered the greatest skateboarder 
on the planet. Almost every skater who came of age wearing a Vision Street Wear shirt in the 1980s can 
recall an image of Christian Hosoi (or “Christ,” for short) hovering high above the lip of some vert ramp or 
bowl, seemingly frozen in an arched-out Method or, his signature trick, the crucifix-like Christ Air. 


Hosoi's style of skating—an effortless fusion of power and grace—and his bad-boy charisma brought 
the teenager big-money sponsorships from the likes of Powell/Peralta, Dogtown, Oakley, and Swatch. 
But even after vert skating’s near extinction and unexpected renaissance in the '90s, Hosoi’s name was 
strangely confined to the past-tense. A growing drug addiction and a warrant for a 1995 paraphernalia 
bust prevented Hosoi from leaping back in front of the cameras. Hosoi was dead to the skateboarding 
world, and after being sentenced in 2001 in Hawaii, it seemed that the most Christ would rise to is a 
clichéd cautionary tale of fame, money, drugs, and downfall. 


Except that’s not the way the story goes. The same day of his release from federal prison last June, Hosoi’s 
followers watched in awe as he busted six-foot Christ Airs out of a wooden bowl on Oahu. The trick 
couldn’t be any more literal now: Returning as a born-again Christian—not just the name, the religion— 
Hosoi has a renewed mission that involves his family, preaching the gospel and, yes, skateboarding. 
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What was it like to step оп a board again after so many years away? 
| was pretty amazed at how easy it felt after | got the right set-up. | 
thought it'd be a little bit more difficult to get right back into the swing 
of things, but really it was just a few runs and it just came right back. 
Man, it was amazing how it was almost like yesterday. 


You're still under probation right now? 

Yeah, it's a five-year probation, supervised release. Depending on how 
І do for the first two and а half years, they cut you loose basically on 
good behavior. Right now, I'm not allowed to travel outside of the San 
Bernardino and Santa Barbara area. 


Will there be a time soon when you can leave that area and go to 
other parts of the country? 

Well, | went to Cleveland for the Gravity Games, because it was for busi- 
ness. It was income for my career, so my probation officer allowed me 
to do it for business reasons. If it's scheduled, it's OK. But other then 
that I’m not allowed to leave the district area. 


What's the response been when you show up to events and people 
see your name? 4 

It's been overwhelming. It’s just been awesome how the skateboard- 
ing industry has taken me back; they can't wait to see me back on 
my board just ripping. It's just overwhelming. 


Now that you're skating professionally again, why did you choose 
to go with a company like Black Label's Red Kross rather than a 
Christian-oriented company like Lance Mountain's The Firm or 
Jamie Thomas' Fallen? 

Well John Lucero, who does Red Kross, has been real supportive 
throughout my incarceration. He's been there for me. And the riders 
on the company, it's kind of like the legendary line. He's got Steve 
Olson, Duane Peters, Ray “Bones” Rodriguez, Neil Blender, and Jeff 
Grosso. He's been doing a Red Kross Hosoi board for a year prior to 
my release to help cover my bills and lawyer fees, and just helping my 
wife out with a difficult time. All those other guys, they're all my friends 
and their companies are awesome and all that, but some people are 
just there for you like that. And l've just got to say thank you from the 
bottom of my heart to all those people. 


Since you've been away, there has been a huge return to public 
skate parks. Was that a surprise when you got out? 

Oh man, PII tell you—l was seeing it from the inside, reading all 
the magazines, just looking at it and going, “Man, look at all these 
skate parks!" God was teaching me patience, definitely. Look- 
ing at all these pictures, seeing all my friends shredding all these 
parks, | was seeing skateboarding evolve into this place where we 
came from. Like the soul of the sport came from pools and skate 
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parks and vertical—and now it's coming back. Being out now and 


being able to check out every single pool that's been built, it's like 
a dream come true. 


How would you say the current state of skateboarding is com- 
pared to its height in the '80s? 

It's a lot more broken-down now; you have these different sects of 
styles of skateboarding to choose from. I think it's really well-rounded 
as an industry now. They've tried everything; they've experimented 
with the extremes of the different styles of skating, from the full street 
to the full vert. Now with the money being generated with how much 
corporations are getting involved, you have the opportunity to make 
courses that are for skaters, for bikers, and for vert riders. And these 
facilities are going to get better and better. 


With these amazing skate parks getting built in these really small 
towns, it becomes this Petri dish for kids to experiment. It's almost 
like the Venice Beach scene in the '70s where you first came up 
surrounded by all the Dogtown skaters. 

Yeah, but the scene now is so much safer for parents to let their kids 
come and drop them off at the skate park with guys there that are 
professional about what they're doing. I’m sure there are some skate 
parks that are in rough neighborhoods, but the majority of them are 
in places where they have supervision and a safe environment. When 
we were skating, it was so new and such a rebellious thing, it was and 
looked at as an outlaw deal. The Venice scene was just hard-core, 
creating the image of what skaters are today. 


Back in the '80s, you were considered by many to be the rebellious 
counterpart to Tony Hawk. He was the goody-goody and you had 
the cool and the attitude. Did you see yourself as an outlaw? 
No, | felt like | was an individual. | was trying to be original and wanted 
to have my own identity. That's what І was trying to live out: have 
a personality that is your own. It wasn't like І was trying, but being 
famous at a young age—being popular at 14, being on the cover of 
mags and stuff like that—your life just takes such a huge change. The 
expectations people have of you and being that young, І think that 
| was trying to be all that | could be. І was trying to do it as humbly 
as possible, but how can you be humble but also want to compete 
and win? You've got to have some sort of desire and passion, and 
that's what І had. | just wanted to win; І didn't really care about the 
money. The money came with it and that was just the bonus. And 
that's where Tony [Hawk] and me came from. We loved what we 
did. What | see in skaters today is that love of what they do, and not 
because they get paid. 


In the documentary Stoked about Mark *Gator" Rogowski, one 
of the most memorable scenes is of him trying to skate this curb 
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“A HOLE WAS JUST BEATING DOWN ON ME—AND 


| WAS RUNNING FROM IT.” 


out in the street and getting just incredibly pissed because he 
couldn't do it; he was a vert skater. There was also this sense that 
the sport was changing and he was getting left behind. Did you 
have this same problem in the early nineties when street skating 
became the thing? 

No, І was out there skating with Jason Lee and Gonz and going 
down to Lockwood school up in Hollywood. | was wanting to learn 
all that stuff. You know what? І love skateboarding, that's the bottom 
line. Any type of skating. So it didn't phase me at all. Matter of fact, 
it inspired me. 


But what about the fact that you went from being this huge cult 
icon to not even being in the mags anymore because you were 
still seen as this vert guy? 

You know, it didn't really affect who | am because | know what | like 
and what | do—almost like an artist instead of professional skate- 
boarder. You've got to have some sort of integrity to what you do. 
You don't dictate how you feel because of what the mags print. If 
I’m getting play ог fame through the magazines, | just feel they're 
out there marketing and doing sales, and that's the industry that 
they're pushing. People get real power hungry in the industry, and 
they just want to make money, so they just throw something out 
there, and everybody bites—follow the leader. When you do that, 
you lose the sense of integrity of why you do what you do, and 
then the fun gets taken out. You're almost doing this because the 
money's over there: “OK, т going to be a street skater because 
that's where the money's at." You know, that doesn't even phase 
me. І believe that it's turning around, and it's coming full circle, and 
they're really going to see the genuine sincerity of why І skated 
and still skate today. 


But still, if you're going to be a professional skateboarder you've 
got to find a way to make money and support yourself. 

Yeah, | mean, that's why І had started my own company called Focus 
and | had amateurs that were all street rippers. There's a sound mind 
that God gives us, that gives us the ability to be a good steward of what 
we have. І knew what graphics worked, І knew how to run a business, 
| knew that skaters wanted to ride for a good company. | was doing 
snowboards and skateboards and it was, you know, no problem. 


In other interviews that you've done, you've said that it was bad 
business decisions that hastened the deterioration of your career. 
Was this the case with Focus? 

Well, sometimes you go with your gut feelings and you don’t feel that 
certain people at companies are in it for you, so you switch. Santa 
Cruz wanted to get rid of the Hosoi skateboard line; they wanted me 
to either move on or ride for Santa Cruz, and so | had to move on. 
Then | went with Vision, but Brad Dorfman's other companies were 


affecting the production of Vision. That holds you back, do you see? 
And then | and a couple of guys started Milk. That was like '92, '93. 
And basically these rich kids wanted to buy in to the company. We 
said, "Alright, but we need full power over how we present this com- 
pany. Otherwise you can't be a part of it." And they said, "OK." So we 
did it, and all of a sudden they wanted to design stickers and graph- 
ics. So we left them and me and Chicken started Focus. We were 
just going to start small and work our way up. But, you know, Eddie 
Ratigue and Dave Duncan were my bros since we were 15 years old. 
We all make bad decisions sometimes and І don't regret any of them. 
І would do it all over exactly the same. But that's what you do when 
you love your friends so much that you want them to be involved in 
your company. They say don't get involved with friends. But you know 
what? І say forget that, | wanted to give that a shot because І love my 
friends and | want to see them succeed too. Even though it failed, І 
hope that our business venture was something that we grew on and 
we learned something from. 


What year did Focus go out? 
'96 І believe—maybe '97. 


In '95 you failed to show up to court for a drug paraphernalia arrest. 
You spentthe nextfive years pretty much living underground dodging 
warrants. But at the time, skateboarding as a sport—and especially 
vert skating with the X-Games—was getting wildly popular again. 
Was it hard being stuck on the sidelines? 

You know what? My heart was in it, so as | watched it grow, | was grow- 
ing with it. But yet | was stuck in a rut; | was running from responsibility. 
That's what сап really stumble people in this world, and it stumbled me 
to the point where І was like, “І was never a bad kid, why am І going 
to have to do some jail time for something that is so ridiculous?" But 
now І look at it and l'm like, "Why didn't І just take care of responsi- 
bility and get back into the game? Well, a hole was just beating down 
on me—and І was running from it. The way to run from it was to do 
drugs. But | wasn't like, "Why wasn't І there in the X-Games?” | was 
like, "You know what? I'll be back." That's the mentality that | had: / 
don't care what l do, І know what l love and I love that. l'il be back, Рт 
just in a rut. So that's the situation that drove me to the point where I 
couldn't make the comeback that І wanted to, and І had to fall into the 
situation that | fell in. And now І praise God for it. | wouldn't change 
anything, | would have it just exactly the way it is because everything 
happens for a reason. 


Was there a point at which you had a clear conversion to 

Christianity? 

Before my arrest, my wife was like, “Christian, I'm quitting drugs." And 

I’m like, "OK." | went with her one day to church almost just to please 
her. I’m like, "I'll go check this, І can do this." | met the pastor, met 
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w. 
I GOT ON MY KNEES AFTER THAT FIRST TWO DAYS IN PRISON Ж 
AND CRIED TO GOD, “І WANT TO KNOW YOU NOW. І NEED 

YOU IN MY LIFE." AND IT OPENED MY MIND TO A WHOLE NEW ` 
SENSE OF UNDERSTANDING. IT WAS LIKE MY EYES WERE 
OPENED, MY EARS WERE OPENED AND | COULD SEE. MY WHOLE 
LIFE CHANGED FROM THAT DAY ON. 


his kid, who skated. | did identify that something special was there, 
but | didn't yet know what it was. Finally, | ran into a brick wall and | 
said, “I'm in a place where І can't get out." | got on my knees after that 
first two days in prison and cried to God, “| want to know you now, | 
need you in my life." And it opened my mind to a whole new sense of 
understanding. It was like my eyes were opened, my ears were opened 
and | could see. My whole life changed from that day on. 


Do you ever think about what your life would've been like now if 
you hadn't been busted? 

You know, | don't know if | ever would've given up on myself if | 
would never have gotten arrested. Even if | would've done just a 
short prison term, | just would've come out and І might have quit 
drugs and started skating and become famous again, had a corpora- 
tion again, had a lot of money again. But, see, all those things take 
you away from God. Satan has a way of using those things in your 
life to lead you away from the Bible. What this world promotes is 
sin in our lives, but when we have a relationship with God we want 
to stay away from sin. 


How is your relationship with God different now then it was 
before? 
Well, І didn't have one. 


Did you consider yourself spiritual before? 

Of course. People would ask me, "Do you believe in God?" Га go, 
“Yeah.” They'd go, "What are you?” I'd say, “Рт a Christian." | just 
thought it sounded good—it rhymed with my name. І made up Christ 
Airs. | wore crosses. They call me Christ. But | had no clue; l'd never 
read the Bible. 


So what's the difference between being spiritual and having 
faith? 

Well, we can be spiritual about skateboarding, about art, and about 
the clouds in the sky, but the foundation of our faith needs to be pin- 
pointed where we know for sure that this is what | can trust, that this 
is the truth. And where the truth lies is in Jesus Christ. 


Was there ever a time during that period that you actually looked 
in the mirror and realized you had become a drug addict? 

You know, | smoked pot since | was 13, but it really came to the hard- 
core, like, later. But lII tell you, it didn't really effect me like, “Oh, I’m 
a drug addict." | was a functioning person who had a career, who had 
everything given to me on a silver platter almost to the point where І 
felt | earned it all, too. It gets to the point where you just lose focus 


and your priorities just start getting mixed up. The love for family and 
relationships become a little dimmer, and your love for drugs, party- 
ing, clubs, and that limelight becomes your whole life. 

Now my priority list is back just the way God wants it: First my son, 
then my family, and now, with the stewardship that God has given 
me, skateboarding. The platform that | have with skateboarding is 
just amazing. When | talk with Lance Mountain, Ray Barbee, Richard 
Mulder, and Steven Baldwin, we talk about how God is really mov- 
ing in this generation. | feel that it's time to step up, not be ashamed, 
and just speak boldly about what Christ did for us on that cross and 
be that Christ-like example. So l'm just excited—you can probably 
tell in my voice how buzzed | am—and am in awe how God chose 
me out of the whole crew of skaters. | know there's a ton of secret- 
agent-Christians out there, but they don't say anything about іі, 
Hopefully we can make a whole movement, a revival, of those who 
stand up for Christ. 


Isn't a lot of the appeal of skateboarding that it's a rejection of 
rules, of moral codes, or an ethical rule book? Do you see your 
message as contradictory to why people start skating in the 
first place? 

No, not at all. | believe the message has nothing to do with skate- 
boarding. | believe that it's the person that's in you, not on the out- 
side. It's the person that God wants you to be. When you actually 
build a relationship with him, he actually opens your eyes to these 
gifts that he gives you. 


І was on a web forum the other day and all these young kids 
were talking about your release from prison, but a lot of them 
had absolutely no idea who you are, just that you were some old 
skater that was in prison. Does that bug you? 

No, | mean, l'm going to be out there for these kids to see me. They're 
going to get to know who the real Chrisian Hosoi is. l've gotten such 
respect from so many skaters and it's just so awesome to hear the 
good words they have to say about me and just to tell me, "Man, it's 
50 good to have you back. There's been a big part of skateboarding 
that's been gone." Getting support like that, and to hear it from some 
of the strongest names in skateboarding, just makes me feel so good 
that l'm not worried about the fame and all that. It's not for me to say, 
“Oh, why don't they know who | am?" But believe me, I’m going to be 
out there, and I'm going to come with full force, and I’m going to try 
my hardest to compete. І'т going to take my physical abilities to a 
whole new level. And hopefully—I mean, you know, God-willing—l’ll 
be able to do more then I’ve ever done and I'll be able to just excel in 
a place and in a way that's almost, just, supernatural. lB 
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To this day, whenever І see an incredible girl 
skater | feel like lm watching a fucking uni- 
corn. | grew up in 
the Midwest with 
no skate parks 
nearby, and knew only one other girl with a 
skateboard. | watched all the videos, drove to 
the same random demos, and waited forev- 
er to see a girl tear it up on a board. It rare- 
ly happened. But now, Villa Villa Cola, an all- 


BY MEGHAN GALBRAITH 
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female team, is out to change that. 
Founded in 1996 by twins Nicole and Tiffa- 
ny Morgan, back in their early 20s, VVC began 
as an idea, like an enormous red wagon being 
pulled by a couple of kids, full of brainstorms, 
intentions, and ideals that at the time seemed 
nearly impossible. With the addition of Lori D 
from the University of California San Diego, 
who awed them with her animation and film 
skills, the trio began to experiment with ama- 


THE WOMEN OF VILLA VILLA COLA 
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teur video production and the development of 
a real, all-female skate team to tour, to pro- 
mote, and to sponsor. 

First, of course, they needed girl skat- 
ers who had the skills. They took to the 
streets, keeping their eyes peeled and their 
ears open. One by one by one, VVC began 
to develop a roster which slowly grew into a 
supportive family unit. Documenting their ses- 
sions with video and self-published zines, the 


Villa Villa Cola team began to emerge through 
punk rock DIY organization. Not having the 
funding or marketing to compete with the big- 
ger corporations, they loaded up samples of 
their clothing line, zines, and decks into a car, 
and started off away from their home of San 
Diego, driving around the country, stopping at 
every local skate shop and park, pushing their 
brand, and recruiting new girls. 

Shops eager to promote female skaters 
told them they loved the idea but feared there 
was a lack of marketable demographic. Іп 
response, VVC decided there that their main 
priority was to find a way to unite female skat- 
ers and encourage girls who were interest- 
ed in the sport. The girls traveled back home 
to California, worked full time on their videos 
and zines, and when they had enough skat- 
ers, began sponsoring their girls on tour. 

By 2003, Villa Villa Cola was determined 
to prove the female skate demographic was 
sustainable—a market which, for the first time 
ever, was finally starting to grow. It was from 
this amazing, ongoing struggle, that their film 
Getting Nowhere Faster began to develop. 

The film hit shelves in late January and 
stands as a testament to how fierce these 
gals truly are. More of an actual film than 
your average, haphazard clip video, it show- 
cases some of the best pro and am female 
skaters; their bad-ass haps, mishaps, and 
truly inspirational! unity. Aided in part by 
some incredibly unique animation, the vid- 
eo screams with enthusiasm, humor, and 
potential. Watching the footage, | sighed, 
and pined for summertime. | feel like l've 
been waiting for a moment like this for a very 
long time. B 


THIS PAGE: IMAGES FROM GETTING NOWHERE FASTER 


TO THIS DAY, WHENEVER І SEE AN INCREDIBLE GIRL SKATER 
I FEEL LIKE ГМ WATCHING A FUCKING UNICORN. 


ВУ НЕКТОВ О. ESPARANZA 
PHOTOS BY JESSICA SHOKRIAN 


The earliest memory І have of seeing Brian Lotti skate is from about 1989, at a contest іп a convention hall іп 
Las Vegas. There were a lot of skaters there, a lot of stars and soon-to-be-stars. Lotti stuck out immediately. 
He was taller than most of the other skaters and was wearing an unusual T-shirt. It was a dark, solid color 
with nothing on the front save for some lettering across the waistline seam that read “H-Street.” 


Looking at skateboarding’s relatively short history, a handful of unique personalities surface whose lives 

separate them from the rest of the pack. From skateboarding’s literati, names like Rodney Mullen, Louie Bar- 

letta and Marc Johnson spring to mind. And there are its other trailblazers, its artists and its spiritual leaders: 
Mark Gonzales, Andy Howell, Ed Templeton, Lance Mountain. 


To be sure, this list could be much longer, but these individuals share a commonality 


ARTWORK COURTESY OF BRIAN LOTT that makes them rise above the designation of mere athlete. Their lives stand out 


as works of art. Perhaps they would have left more obvious impressions in other 

fields, if they lived before the advent of skateboarding. Yet these people, born within 
just a few years of each other, chose skateboarding as their way, and their impact is just starting to emerge. 
Brian Lotti is one of these people. 


Even early on, Lotti’s style of skating was different: It was cleaner, more deliberate, and fun to watch. As a 
young grommet, | skated a few sessions with the then-rising sponsored amature, and they were enough to 
leave a lasting impression on me. 


Brian was a really good skater, but he was different from the others. He was smart and sometimes had an 
odd way of expressing himself. You could tell he enjoyed being on his board, so when he quit skateboarding 
in the early '90s it was a shock. Many of us were told only that Lotti had sort of “freaked out” and moved to 
Hawaii to study Buddhism. This only stirred up more questions in me. 


Upon learning that Lotti recently relocated to LA, | became 
eager to set up an interview. Brian generously spared a few 
hours one morning to talk about some of the things that 
many of us who appreciate him and his skating wanted to 
know. Why did he quit skating? Did he go mad? Did he 
really become a monk? 

Over a breakfast of bacon and eggs, Lotti tells the short 
version. 


After a lackluster performance during his freshman year 
of college, Lotti moved to Venice, taking up residence with 
friend Chris Pastras (who would go on to co-found the 
influential skate company Stereo). 

“That’s when my skating lost its steam,” Lotti remembers. 
"| think I’ve always done best when І have some artistic 
or academic practice going on. But | had been wanting to 
make a comeback for myself and out-do the impression | 
had made with my first video part for Planet Earth.” 

A string of injuries would stand in the way of his comeback. 
Eventually, the situation would lead him to a crossroads. 

"All this energy was being built up, but it wasn't going 
anywhere. | wasn't harnessing or focusing it in anyway. One 
thing led to another and | started smoking marijuana and 
drinking. | was reading a lot of philosophy books and seek- 
ing something which eventually led to me getting turned on 
to Zen Buddhism. І decided to leave—quit skateboarding, д 
college, everything—and just meditate for а while.” 

Lotti would spend nearly three years studying Zen Buddhism on 
the Hawaiian Islands. After this period, he returned to California 
to study art at San Francisco State, where he earned a degree in 


WORKING SIX HOURS A DAY IN HIS STUDIO, SIX DAYS A WEEK, LOTTI SPEAKS 
OF CRAFTING HIS ART “IN THE OLD FRENCH WAY—CREATING WORK ON A 
DAILY BASIS, AND UPHOLDING THE OLD TRADITIONS OF INTEGRATING ART 
INTO THE REST OF YOUR LIFE.” 


L-R: LOTTI IN AND OUT OF THE STUDIO; TOP: “BULLETRAIN,” MIXED MEDIA, 2002 
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painting and drawing. Then іп 1998, Lotti moved to the 1960s hip- 
pie retreat area of San Juan ridge, east of Sacramento. He would 
spend nearly six years there, as he says, “Just exploring and living 
in a community setting. It wasn't solitude, but it wasn't mass culture." 


Having returned to LA, Lotti has spent his time skating, making 
art, and finishing a film entitled 7st and Hope Street. The film was 
a project that he'd had on his mind for many years, and it wasn't 
until recently that the right resources were put at his disposal. He 
describes a serendipitous day when he met Marc Johnson, whose 
uncommon style Lotti had long admired. 

While chatting at a café, Lotti told Johnson about his idea for the 


“THE ESSENTIAL ASPIRATION FOR THE FILM 
IS TO MAKE A PIECE OF WORK WITH THE 

MATURITY OF PERCEPTION AND A VISUAL 
SENSIBILITY. IT'S MEANT TO REFLECT WHERE 


I BASICALLY AM IN MY LIFE NOW." 


film. Later that day Lotti ran into his old friend Kenny Anderson and 
enjoyed some street skating. Anderson was visiting LÀ and staying 
with Elwood head honcho Palmer Brown. 

"All in one day a bunch of things unfolded,” Lotti says, “and the 
possibilities of realizing this film just presented themselves." 

He and Anderson went skating that night and did a downhill run 
that began at the corner of First and Hope St. After their session 
they returned to Palmer's and sipped cognacs, where Lotti then 
explained the film's concept. 

"| tell Palmer that | was talking to Marc Johnson earlier that day 
about this idea Гуе had to do this film. And Palmer is like, “Well 
why don't you just film with Kenny? It will be Marc and Kenny and 
you can direct it.'" 


Î LOCATION SHOOTING FOR “1ST AND HOPE" EEE i 


Palmer agreed to produce the film. Later, surf movie magnets the 
Malloy brothers would join the production. So would Matt Hensley, Tom 
Knox, Eric Dressen and other recognizable names, including Lance 
Mountain and Ray Barbee, who have a significant amount of screen 
time. Aside from noteworthy stars, the film has little in common with 
today's skate videos. As Lotti describes it, “The ambition was to make 


a film you can watch over and over again. It's easy on the eyes, and it 


makes you want to skate. It's not guys cranking down handrails.” 

Lotti speaks of skate videos as a collective force that has led 
skateboarding in the wrong direction. He says that many skaters 
are so used to the model of stunts and handrails in videos that they 
have difficulty seeing skateboarding from any other perspective. 

“Skateboarding videos are in this rut right now, and | 
reject that. | want to do something different. The aim is to 
create a 40-minute piece that will look like one big trip. 
Not popcorn tricks, but flow." 

Asked to describe it further, Lotti says, "The aver- 
age skate video shot is too short—1 just don't like 
what that does to my mind. Frankly, | am just bored 
with what І see." 

During the early stages of filming, some crew members caught on 
to his vision right away, For others, it proved more challenging. 

“Гуе been having to struggle with people working with me оп 
this film to not shoot with a fish-eye lens, to not get hung up on the 
best tricks. For some people involved with this, it means letting go 
of what they think makes a skateboarding film successful." 

With careful attention to cinematography, transitions, and the 
fluidity of motion, the film examines skateboarding in a new light. 
With solid skating from both veterans and leaders of the new school, 
the product is an altogether different animal from the standard skate 
flick. While more and more of today's skateboarding takes on the 
look and vibe of an ego-driven competitive sport, winning and los- 
ing seem to be the furthest thing from Lotti's mind, 
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“The essential aspiration for the film was to make a piece of work 
with the maturity of perception and a visual sensibility. It’s meant to 


reflect where | am in my life now." 


Being removed from the hype and tension spawned by 
the current air of professionalism, Lotti now views his skat- 
ing as a natural extension of his personality. 

"| am having a blast," he says. "І dig skating. And І feel 
young again. І really like to skate pools and skateparks. І feel 
more like a Dogtown or Z-Boy type than a guy skating for Girl 
Skateboards. 

"| know what | like and what feels good on a skateboard," 
he continues. "And at the end of a session | like to feel that 
l've built energy, not lost it." 

Though Lotti feels there is an undeniable kinship between 
his skating and his art, getting on a board is purely a physi- 
cally and spiritually nurturing exercise for him at this junc- 
ture. His higher aspirations are firmly in the artistic realm. 

Working six hours a day in his studio, six days a week, Lotti 
speaks of crafting his art in Old World terms: *In the old French 
way—creating work on a daily basis, and upholding the old 
traditions of integrating art into the rest of your life, meaning 
that you're working with clay and oils, but also that you have a 
good garden, and that you cook with good olive oil." 
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LOTTI FLIPS IN FRONT OF ‘WHAT YOU WANT' 


— 


TTI'S FILM 


LEFT: DOWNTOWN L.A. MAP; RIGHT: "КІРСНОСЕ," OIL ON PANEL, 2003 


"WESTERN SCIENCE IS GOOD FOR PRODUCING A COFFEE GRINDER. BUT IT'S 
THE INTUITIVE MIND THAT LETS US KNOW IF IT'S EVEN WORTH USING. WHERE 
DID WE COME FROM? WHERE ARE WE GOING? WHO ARE WE? IT'S A GREAT, 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE FUCKING MYSTERY." 


In fueling his artistic momentum, Lotti singularly cites the influ- 
ence of his girlfriend Jessica Shokrian, an established photographer 
and filmmaker, as well as her son Hunter, who, in a recent devel- 
opment that has been exceptionally inspiring to Lotti, just began 
skating. “It’s so good to see someone who's close to you learning 
these tricks for the first time," Lotti says, "and just discovering 
something that makes him happy on his own, that's completely 
internal. Right now I'm helping to teach him kickflips.” 

Lotti is presently working on a series of landscape paintings of 
downtown LA, in which he hopes to document an urban environ- 
ment using organic, classic techniques. He's looking to expand the 
media he works in to include sculpture, and simply spend most of 
his time honing his craft: "My greater efforts now lie in bringing 
clarity of vision and receptiveness in hand and mind. The ultimate 
goal is to paint as facile and clear as | can. 

"What | appreciate about art is that it tells the story of a life well lived. 
The two artists | look to most are both writers of prose and poetry. 
One is Wendell Berry, the other is Gary Snyder. There has been a very 
real set of consequences beyond the assertions they make within their 
artistic practices. It is one thing to write a story; it's another thing to 
write a story that has real implications for the culture receiving that 
story. What І appreciate about Asian philosophy and artistic practice 
is the awareness that it is a means for working on character, as well 
as a way of creating things of beauty. Our model in Western culture is 
different. When we think of the artist, we think of the chaos of Jack- 
son Pollock. We think genius automatically means failure as a human. 
| think that's bullshit." 

Much of Lotti's artistic philosophy runs parallel to the Eastern 
spiritual principles by which he lives. Having to bridge its seem- 
ingly contrary forces—the ambitious self-expression in art with the 
removal of ego in the practice of Buddhism—seems a challenge 
Lotti accepts on a daily basis. 


"Zen study is sublimated into the process of realizing a culturally- 
related artistic practice," he says. "There is a history of Japanese 
Zen masters discouraging their protégés from studying painting or 
poetry because they would see that as a distraction from realizing 
their potential as Zen masters. But | am not a Zen master." 

Given that skating is something of a first love for Lotti and that 
he instinctively views it with a greater sense of transcendence than 
the average skater, it's unsurprising that Lotti would apply the same 
Buddhist scrutiny to his time spent on a deck. 

"| ask myself: How is Karma related to skateboarding? It is just 
interesting to notice: when | get hurt, was | being greedy in this 
circumstance? The universe is very responsive, it doesn't matter 
if it's a curb or whatever. The energy we put out from our center 
comes back to us. Part of my practice when | go out and skate 
now is to not do damage, and therefore not be damaged. When І 
get hurt it's not a random thing." 

Nonetheless, Lotti acknowledges that limiting such universal 
notions purely to skating—or even art—would be to deny their great- 
er implications and use in understanding one's life, and ultimately 
living a better one. And, as with his tenure in the skateboarding 
spotlight, he seems perfectly comfortable to veer away from the 
established path in seeking a greater comprehension of his place 
in the grander scheme of things. 

Using an offhand aphorism, he muses: "Western science is good for 
producing a coffee grinder, but it's the intuitive mind that lets us know if 
it's even worth using. Where did we come from? Where are we going? 
Who are we? It's a great, incomprehensible fucking mystery. 

"Science can't address things like that, and rational thought takes 
us only so far. The universe is magical. This is the realm where we 
have freedom, where we can experience that flow and that building 
of energy." B 
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THE ROLL FOREVER DVD - OUT NOW . FREE 
IF YOU DON'T CHANGE THE WAY IT'S ALWAYS BEEN DONE, WHO WILL? 
ENJOY THE RIDE. 
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"Truth is a Menace” BOMB "Three Way Tie 
LP/CD For a Fifth” LP 
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PLANES MISTAKEN 
FOR STARS "Up in 
Them Guts” LP/CD 


COMBAT WOUNDED 
VETERAN "This is 
Not an Erect, All- 
Red Neon Body” CD 


(see our website for the 
LIMITED 2xLP box set!) 
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It was strictly business the first time | met Russ Pope. Handshakes were traded 
and phone numbers exchanged. What surprised me was a little drawing that 
he made on the scrap of paper beside his number and name. The sketch, an 
off-handed scribble of a mad industrialist tycoon, took me way back to the 
early days of zine trading. You remember: You’d meet folks at Kinkos while 
making an amazing publication with couch change 

BY MICHAEL COLEMAN . | 
PORTRAIT BY том міудо 8nd the next thing you knew, names were being 
ARTWORK BY RUSS POPE, exchanged, your parents’ address was being written 
IMAGES COURTESY OF down, and six months later, your mother would hand 
FOUNDATION GALLERY you а terribly distressed manila envelope covered in 
vinyl stickers, spray paint, and ball-point pen drawings of Zorlac skulls. It was 
a complete collection of images summarizing the energy, independence, and 

individualism of a generation on the make. 


Shortly after my initial encounter with Pope, one of those manila envelopes arrived 
in my mailbox. It was covered in drawings of little characters much like the one 
that accompanied his phone number. It was full of stickers, small drawings, and 
a handwritten letter, all crafted in this loose, gestural mixture of brush strokes, 
house paint, and very odd phrases. In that moment І discovered that beyond his 
full-time job as director of operations for Black Label Skateboards (a job he had 
just left at press time) and his thriving career as gallery artist, Russ Pope has 
never forgotten those early punk rock days of creating simply for self expression. 
His palette of symbols and phrases, applied to canvas and paper, aren't meant to 
sell skateboards—Russ Pope's paintings are art for skateboarding's sake. 
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You've had quite a prolific career within the 
skateboarding industry, yet for some rea- 
son, we've never seen the "fine art" of Russ 
Pope on a deck. 

І don't think they mix. | don't consider graph- 
ic art as a fine art, they're two completely dif- 
ferent things. Fine art is where you're mak- 
ing something for yourself; it's all about you, 
this moment, and you're making a piece of 
artwork. As a by-product of that art, some- 
times someone likes it and it gets shown in 
a gallery or is purchased. The driving force 
behind making a painting is a thought in your 
head, an idea you're trying to get across, or 
just the feelings you have inside of you at 
that given time. 

With a skateboard graphic, it's the exact 
opposite. You're taking however many skate- 
boards there are out there in the world into 
consideration as well as the sales force at 
company X who sells the skateboard, not to 
mention the consideration of a budget and 
how that affects the number of colors you 
can use. While | have respect for the tons 
of talented graphic artists who are creating 
board graphics, it's never appealed to me. 
For me, art is your own personal thing and 
the extent of someone else's involvement 
should be nothing more than experiences or 
quotes that inspire you. 

A lot of friends that І know who have 
fine art capabilities but spend the major- 
ity of there time production graphics are 
really frustrated. Quite often because of 
this they have a really hard time when 
they sit down to work on a painting that 
isn't going to be sold or isn't going to be 
mass- consumed. It’s hard for them to let 


go of the fact that this isn't going to be 
a piece of production art. This program is 
constantly beaten into them: This has to be 
salable. This has to be easily screened. It 
has to be easily printed. Because of this, l've 
intentionally avoided doing graphics for Black 
Label. Making art is something for me. 


So it's an issue of commercial viability ver- 
sus true creative expression? 

Completely. | do not think you should be taking 
the commerce aspect of fine art into consid- 
eration when you are creating, even if you are 
painting for a particular show. The biggest 
concession І would make is when І know І am 
going to be showing in a situation where the 
people viewing my work may not have a lot of 
money, so | make smaller pieces. 


So you're not interested in making a living 
from your art? 

Someday that would be great. | would like to 
just paint all day. But for now | enjoy working, 
doing what I'm doing, and it's so cool that | 
don't have to stress on that. It's a lot easier 
for me to paint when everything else is taken 
care of and squared away. This way, when 
Pm in the studio the stress of other things 
doesn't get in the way. 


At what point did you begin to pursue your 
fine art career? 

Art has always been there, ever since | was a 
little kid. My parents were all about encour- 
aging me. І had an uncle who was an artist, so 
it wasn't a strange thing for my family. | always 
seemed to have these teachers throughout 
elementary school who were artists them- 


selves. І just sort of lucked and had encour- 
agement to make art. 

In high school, there was still money to 
support elective courses in art and | was 
heavily involved in them. І was also spon- 
sored by Epic skateboards at the time and 
they found out | was into art and asked me 
to do some graphics for them. That became 
my introduction to the graphic arts, but І just 
knew І wanted to paint. 


There is this fever in artists to be living this 
stereotypical lifestyle; to be in the Williams- 
burg limelight trying to be the next Bas- 
quiat. You've exhibited all across the globe 
but you are still painting out of a garage in 
Laguna Hills. How do your immediate sur- 
roundings inspire you? 

| think that for some people they need to 
feel oppressed and sad to be inspired. 
That's the type of subject matter that 
inspires them. For me, this is my little spot. 
It could be anywhere. It could be in Port- 
land. It could be in Mexico ...l'd love it to 
be in Mexico, but it doesn't really matter to 
me where the studio is. If there's a place 
with paint, things that can be painted on, 
and music, then Рт completely tuned out 
from the world. The things that get pulled 
into the paintings have already been col- 
lected. | been lucky enough to have trav- 
eled—and continue to travel—all over the 
world. I'm thankfully not zip coded just into 
Orange County. My life is constantly involv- 
ing the outside world and І pull those influ- 
ences in and carry them with me whereever 
| am. This just happens to be a good clean, 
healthy spot for my family. 


МУ LIFE IS CONSTANTLY INVOLVING THE OUTSIDE WORLD AND | PULL THOSE c MB 


INFLUENCES IN CARRY THEM WITH МЕ WHERE EVER І АМ. 


Your paintings feature a variety of reoccur- 
ring characters. Is this something you've 
developed recently? 

Often times they are just people І pass in the 
streets. | have a million little sketchbooks all 
over the place—at work, in my car—I see peo- 
ple that | think have a peculiar look about them 
and І will just sketch them down as a спагас- 
ter. Those characters are usually made out 
of features from different people and usually 
have quotes that go along with them. | used to 
have more of a cast of characters that І would 
use on a regular basis, like roosters or geese, 
but my work now has less of that. 


There was a period in your work where you 
were using images of bulls pretty heavi- 
ly. Why? 

There's a children's book called Ferdinand 
the Bull. It's a story about this one bull who's 
going against the grain. He's like the biggest, 
meanest, gnarliest bull and everyone wants 
to push him into the bullring, but all he wants 
to do is kick back and smell the flowers. | just 
like the contrast of the bull in the story. 


So no matter how much Color Aid І have 
played around with, no matter how much 
of Joseph Albers' color theory | can read, 
nothing helps me understand where your 
color palette comes from. | mean how do 
you pull off the use of sea foam green? 

[laughs] | like colors. Гт not afraid to 
wear colors or use colors. | think a lot 


of people are really afraid of color. | think 
people fear the negative or positive connota- 
tions of color. Like pink, or sea foam green— 
who the fuck cares if someone "likes" sea 
foam green, I'm putting sea foam green in the 
painting anyway. І just think color is beautiful, 
as corny as that sounds. Most of my colors 


are bad mixes from Home Depot. | go and 
pick up all the castaways from someone's 
bad judgment for painting their living room. 
That creates most of the base coats | use 
in my paintings. І usually buy large contain- 
ers of primary colors intentionally to assist 
with mixing colors. Once that base is down 
though, then І do consider the relationship of 
colors | am painting. There's usually some- 
thing that works from my collection of 200- 
plus cans. 


What's the typical evolution of a painting 
from start to finish? 

Either something from the sketchbook, or 
something straight from the day—like a 
visual from the street or a telephone call 
that | haven't had a chance to sketch down. 
| listen to a lot of public radio throughout 
the day and tend to retain the ridiculous 
things І hear people say. I'll retain that and 
come into the garage at night and use it 
in a piece. | tend to have four or five piec- 
es going at once: a couple easels, a wall 
space and a large floor space that | always 
have a large chunk of unstretched canvas 
on the ground. I’ll toss on some music and 
start a background first. It will be these 
colors and strokes that are mainly feelings 
about what's gone on with the day. Half the 
time, I'm just laying down a background, 
not sure of what the subject matter will 
be. Then І will start painting in these fig- 
ures: animals, people, cars, words, what- 
ever. | tend to build up from the base in lay- 
ers, almost like a silkscreen process. With 
a figure—let's say it's a guy—l’ll lay down 
a pink color for what will be his head and 
while that's drying, I'll move onto another 
piece. The blackline or the keyline is usu- 
ally the last thing I'll work on. 


A multi-tasking painter—no time for brood- 
ing, eh? 

I’m rarely ever sitting in front of one paint- 
ing at a time. There's been large pieces 
that l've done that have been troublesome 
and | have had to work solo on them, but 
| tend not to work best like that. | work 
best when | have a groove going on and 
am making a complete mess jumping from 
piece to piece. 


How long might you spend on a particular 
set of paintings? 

It's totally variable. There's a piece at Ruca 
right now that's a 6-foot by 8-foot can- 
vas that | think | worked on for six months. 
It was painstaking and really changed as І 
went over it. | did this massive cityscape, 
and then just sat on it for weeks because І 
didn't know what to do next. This painting 
definitely evolved in stages. That's not usu- 
ally the case. I've never had an “uncomplet- 
ed masterpiece" by any means. Usually the 
work happens pretty quickly. 


So you've finished up 2004 with solo 
shows at Portland's Basil Halworth Gal- 
lery and Chicago's Foundation Gallery, not 
to mention a multitude of group shows 
around the world. As your art is shown 
more often, do you see your work taking 
on new directions? 

| don't see my work taking a totally different 
direction. If it happens, it will happen on its 
own. | would just like to start working a lit- 
tle bigger. l've been working on these fam- 
ilies of smaller pieces that could be broken 
up into varying sizes. I'm just keeping myself 
open to whatever feels good at that time. No 
matter what happens, I'll always be out in the 
studio working. B 
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Looking at the stuff that’s being played on commercial radio, is 
there anything you hear that’s interesting? 

No. | don’t appreciate having stuff shoved down my throat. | tend not 
listen to a whole lot of radio with the exception of catching a Padres 
game. | listen to the station | work at. You’ve got to remember that 
a lot of stuff like Black Flag or the Dead Kennedys, and stuff like the 
Clash and the Ramones—this is like classic rock for me. 


People who really love music seem to have given up on radio. You 
don’t expect to hear anything worthwhile anymore. 

When | was younger, radio was so important. | was really into AM 
radio. І used to have this radio that | carried everywhere. When І got 
older, FM radio was like this really big thing. Then when | got into 
junior high, | listened to all the bands that were 
new wave —some bands I’m still really fond 
of, like Wall of Voodoo and the Jam. | used to 
tape the radio by putting my tape recorder up 
to the speaker. 

lm sure the corporate stronghold wasn't as 
bad as it is now. There was something that | 
kind of romanticize, guys like Wolfman Jack, 
who would work like a lighthouse for drawing 
in people and turning them on to great sounds. 
He was also a bastion of hope for people to 
think: “1 do belong. There are people like те. 
І do fit into this fucked-up world where every- 
thing sucks.” 


On Rocket’s Scream, Dracula, Scream, one 
of the singles, “On A Rope,” charted in Eng- 
land. With Hot Snakes and Rocket now, is 
radio play something you hope for? 

Am І hoping for it? No, not really. It’s definitely 
not something | think would ever happen. 
With the resources at Swami, we don’t really 
gear any of the stuff we do toward corporate, 
commercial radio. It's not frustrating to me, 
it’s just the way it is, where people are throw- 
ing around millions of dollars to make things 
happen, and leverage and position things so 
they can be crammed down your throat. That's 
not our world. 


Unlike almost every other art form, where 
a premium on experience and development 
exists as the artist get older, it seems the 
longer you're around in rock'n'roll, the less 
interest there is in your output. How do you 
work against that idea? 

| don’t think it's something І really work against. 
This is just what І do. To immerse yourself in 
what you love, how can life get any better than 
that? І agree with you, but it's always been like 
that with music. So much of it comes down 
to perception, and people are more likely to 
champion something that's fresh-faced and 
seemingly relevant. 


І think of a band that was so important to me, like the Misfits—l 
loved that band, and when I was 14 | bought Walk Among Us. But 
to see Jerry Only still touring, it breaks your heart a little bit. On 
the other hand, what you do is continue to put out records in an 
interesting way. 

Look at the Misfits specifically: They're more popular than they've ever 


been when they play. There's more people than ever going to see them. 
It's terrible, because it's a complete cover-band. It’s not the Misfits, 
and it seems like the guys in the band are missing the point—which 
is hard to believe, because they were in the original line-up! Again, it's 
perception. People think: “This is great. This is the Misfits.” When the 
Misfits really were around, people did not like them. They thought they 
were fags wearing make-up, playing wimpy, '50s-inspired rock'n'roll. 
They were completely ahead of their time. | mean those songs are 
classic, they're infectious beyond belief, and they're timeless. But 
now when you go see them, it more or less resembles GWAR. There's 
none of that innocence now—and by innocence, | mean the fact that 
they really didn't know what they were doing. 


There is something beautiful about that: Glenn Danzig being an 
innocent, skinny kid. 

І remember people hating the Misfits when’! first was getting into 
punk, and it wasn’t until later that people thought they were classic. 
Where were they then, when the band was playing to like 30 people 
in Detroit or something? 


WHEN І GOT MY FIRST GUITAR, IT WAS PRETTY AWESOME, 
BECAUSE І LEARNED QUICKLY THAT YOU DON’T REALLY 

`4 NEED TO KNOW HOW TO PLAY TO MAKE SOME PRETTY 
CRAZY NOISE. 
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I wonder if it had something to do with them breaking ир. It seems 
that a band like them, or the Clash, take on legendary status 
because they’re not around to put out bad records. 

The Clash did put out bad records. Cut the Crap is pretty bad. 
And a lot of people consider Earth AD a terrible record, but ! really 
like it. 


So then how do you maintain this love of music as a career? 

| don't know, you just do. І haven't really thought about it, to tell you 
the truth. Unfortunately, when you're around for a long time, as with 
Rocket from the Crypt, І feel that it's hard to be given a fair chance, 
because people think with every new record: "Oh, these guys have 
been around for a long time, | know what they're about." And maybe 
they're right because the band hasn't really changed a lot, if at all, 


since our first record, because it's basically the same guys playing the 
same instruments and the same kind of music, really. It's not that I’m 
afraid of change or anything, I'm just doing what I really like to do. 


With Rocket and the Hot Snakes and the Sultans, no one could 
accuse you of being afraid to try something different. 

But it's all pretty much the same, even if they sound different. Maybe 
I’m being a bit unfair, but | think people usually 
focus on the subtlety, instead of looking at the 
big picture and saying, "That's actually simi- 
lar to that." But | guess the subtlety is where 
everything really lies when you're talking about 
rock'n'roll specifically. A universe of difference 

lies in that subtlety. 


Is there a moment, looking back now, where 
yourealized this was something you wanted 
to pursue for the rest of your life? 

І don't know if there was a particular moment. 
When І got my first guitar, it was pretty awe- 
some because І learned quickly that you don't 
really need to know how to play to make some 
pretty crazy noise. 


So you started teaching yourself? 
Definitely. My mom and dad got me these 
headphone amplifiers so they wouldn't have to 
hear me. You plugged it right into the guitar. I'd 
spend hours and days and weeks in my room 
with my headphones on. | think that's why my 
ears are now ringing. 


Do you remember the first song you wrote? 
| used to cruise around school with this button 
that | made that said, "I Will Write You A Song." 
| used to write songs for people for 75 cents. І 
had no way of recording anything, so l'd basi- 
cally play it for them. Mostly it was people who 
felt sorry for me, like older kids and maybe a 
teacher's aide. ! had a lot of hits early on at 
school—“Head Like a Cabbage” was a big 
one, also "Supermarket Fanfare." 


When you made the transition from writ- 
ing songs for 75 cents to playing in bands, 
was there some San Diego bands who were 
influential? 

Yeah, there were a couple kids at school who 
were punk and would tell me about bands and 
play me tapes. That was the birth of me want- 
ing to play music with people and perform. 
Going to a Black Flag show, and seeing that 
the dudes in the band were walking around... It 
was my first punk show, and so І got there way 
early, and | couldn't believe it, because | had 
been going to Kiss concerts. We were up in the 
balcony and І remember seeing Greg Ginn and 
saying, "That's got to be him." We yelled his name and he looked up, 
and then we all ducked. 

І quickly understood this was about breaking down the deification 
of the rock’n’roller as some kind of god, that it was much more like 
electrified folk music, where people were getting together and play- 
ing and having a kind of communion. That really appealed to me and 
empowered me to think, "Oh, | can do that." 
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Punk rock does that for a lot of people. It's that self-empowerment 
aspect. | also went to a very liberal high school, where we could prac- 
tice and set up the PA and play shows at lunch break. Then there were 
bands from San Diego like Battalion of Saints and they would play 
and blow whoever they played with off the stage. It was like the first 
band | saw where | thought, “Not only can you do this, but you can 
do it well, better than anybody else, and have something to offer and 
contribute on a musical level.” 


WE’VE DONE A COUPLE SHOWS WHERE WE’VE 
BOUGHT A BUNCH OF PAWN-SHOP GUITARS AND 
GIVEN THEM OUT...GIVING THE GIFT OF MUSIC. 


They'd open for bands like Discharge, and І remember seeing they 
had Battalion of Saints stickers on their guitars. I’d think: “This guy is 
from all the way on the other side of the world, and his favorite band 
is from San Diego.” They were probably the band most responsible 
for combining metallic guitar riffing with punk music. 


It seems like that notion of demystifying rock is at the heart of 
what you’re doing, that playing music is a lot easier than people 
want you to think. 

With Rocket, | think there’s sometimes a per- 
ceived contradiction. We really like to entertain 
people, and that sound has really become the 
music of the masses. We want to entertain and 
we are very concerned with the audience having 
a good time. But it basically comes from being introduced 
to black music, specifically soul and, later, James Brown, 
which is very much about being kick-ass, with military-style 
precision—being, on that night, the best band playing on 
the planet. That's where Rocket is coming from. We're very 
normal people who have a desire to demystify the rock'n'roll 
bullshit, but at the same time, we are really trying to be 
good at it, trying to create an environment where we can 
let loose.It is really easy. Anyone can do it. We've done a 
couple shows where we've bought a bunch of pawn-shop 
guitars and given them out, or had a raffle and gave them 
to people—giving the gift of music. We played a tour where 
we played all the shows for free. We figured people could 
spend their eight bucks on drinks and they'd get really 
loose and go crazy. 


What's the difference between the emphasis on enter- 
taining the crowd with Rocket and what you're doing 
with Hot Snakes? 

Hot Snakes kind of fall into a more self-absorbed category, 
where we get a lot of satisfaction playing live. But at the 
same time, if they don't care, we don't care. There's no 
emphasis put on catering to the people, where with Rocket 
we try to create a mood. | think Hot Snakes is more based 
in reality, where there's no pretending, we just get up and 
play. With Rocket there's an element of escapism, kind of 
like the Misfits, where we try to create this thing that exists 
in a parallel universe, and for that one brief moment, every- 
one is there with you. 


If | send you a 75 cent check, can І still get you to write 
me a song? 
My rates have gone up. And I’m currently under contract 
with Swami. 


Too bad. І missed my chance. 
Maybe І could sing you some of "Supermarket Fanfare." 
Here's some of the chorus: 


It's Supermarket Fanfare, Supermarket Fanfare 
Von's, Safeway, Mayfair 

Anywhere, І don't care 

Supermarket Fanfare 


You never recorded that one? 
No. | wrote it when І was 12. But it had just as many chords 
as the songs I'm writing to this day. В 
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Maybe I’m wrong, but І doubt that many people reading this have ever run out to buy a deck because some face- 
less person with a typewriter wrote about its "nice pop" or "killer concave." We buy new boards because they 
feel good in our hands or beneath our feet. Many times, even at 30 years old, we buy a board because we enjoy 
01 KNOWN ASSOCIATES DECK REAL the graphics, respect the rider, or because we've been buy- 

ing from the same company for 15 years. Hook me up with 
wheels that are at least 58 mm, ап old set of Indy's, and Гт a happy man, but don't give me just any board. І want 
to caress this baby in my calloused hands before І destroy it. І want to develop а relationship with it before | cuss it 
out and slam it to the ground in disgust—don't you? With that said, this REAL deck I’ve been riding is a large 8.1” 
х 32”, has inoffensive graphics, and rides as smooth as a Tommy Guerrero bass line. When І hold it in my hands 
| just want to smash it, and that's a good thing. And did | mention it has killer concave? — JOE MALONE 


John Lucero meets John Lurie with this new line of vintage lounge 
inspired shirts from Black Label, designed for all you lounge liz- 
ards out there who know the importance of looking sharp as 
you're throwing back another nights' worth of cheap swill. 
Made of some incredibly durable—and incredibly breath- 
able—materials, these shirts give you some serious Vegas 
style points without incurring the itchy polyester rash. Wheth- 
er you're rocking away an afternoon of slappies in the hot sun, 
or sweating ап 05 VINTAGE SHIRTS BLACK LABEL 
onslaught of slugs 

from the Neanderthal who's girlfriend you just happen to be mak- 
ing drunken passes at in some bar that Tom Waits puked in, the 
martini-toting elephant logo reminds you that your dry cleaning bill 
will be a lot less than your dental work. — MICHAEL COLEMAN 
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I’ve often thought it's а good thing you can't bottle the feel- 
ing of a good grind—that harsh, rolling, soul-satisfying bark 

of chiselled axle meeting an unyielding edge—because many of 

us would end up hopelessly addicted. Such rewards need to be 
worked for, but luckily Huf Thunders don’t make a skater work 
too hard to attain the 

needed fix. The “grindfeel” of the HUF is relatively clean and smooth on ӨЗ HUF TRUCKS THUNDER 

the average concrete curb, but is still irresistably gnarly, teeth-clenching, and smile-inducing. Light, responsive 

and dependable, І be rolling with these trucks until the axles are shredded to shards. — HARRY MCAFEE 


ing more than a threadbare ass. So | was a little skeptical upon 
receiving a pair of Black Label’s new Deadstock Premium Denim 


Since my first sighting of a nue- 
vo-hardcore band clad entirely in 


$100 designer denim, I’ve whole- 
heartedly embraced every pair of five dollar 501s I've gotten from 


04 DEADSTOCK PREMIUM DENIM JEANS BLACK LABEL 


the local Salvation Army. Spending the same amount of cash as a 
brand new complete deck on a pair of crotch-whiskered, bell bot- 
tomed, thigh-hugging jeans is just plain outrageous, let alone the 
denim's ability to last three solid bails before leaving you with noth- 


Remember the words of your mother about how you lose most of your body through your head? 
Remember how she'd send you off to school with some miserable red, white, and blue advertise- 
ment for your drunk uncle’s snow plowing company stuck to your skull, that erect, dilapidated fuzz- 


05 BEANIE CAPS WESTERN EDITION 


least. Thankfully, Western Edition has a few well-constructed knit hats, crafted from some crazy soft 
yarn with knitting that would impress the needles right out of your grandma’s hands. The Horace Knit 
Beanie is a winter must have for the Tibetan Sherpa in your family and the Radar Jeep Beanie will get 
you style points from all your wannabe hip hop friends for not looking like Uncle Greg: plowed. 


ball a beacon for every playground asshole to turn 
you into his personal punching bag? Not cool in the 


jeans. The little white label on the coin pocket bore an uncanny 
resemblance to a certain uber-trendy brand supported by guidos 

and emo kids alike. But who am | to talk the aesthetics of fash- 

ion when most of my jeans barely have pockets? And | definite- 
ly eat my critique after having ridden these jeans for months, with 
nothing more than a little wear at the cuff to show for the brutal 
abuse. Not to mention, I’ve noticed those straight-edge fashionis- 
tas taking notice of the sweet fit too. — MICHAEL COLEMAN 


— VINCENT DEGUANO 
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01 PLUS COLLECTION ETNIES 


02 FOSTER 2 LAKAI 


With the rise in popularity of skate shoes 
as fashionable footwear (if that dude from 
“Punk’d” wears them, consider it en vogue), 
it was only a matter of time before skate 
companies branched off from normal skate 
shoes. While a few companies have gone 
the limited edition route, the Etnies Plus 
series delivers designs that are more Dol- 
ce than DC. While | was crazy skeptical of 
a skate company attempting an endeavor 
of this nature, these ELO's aren't the waste 
of leather that | expected them to be. With 
a shape somewhat like a mid-level classic 
loafer with a gum sole, 
these агеп'і necessari- 
ly dress shoes, but you’re not going to want 
to kick flip in them anytime soon either. 
Aesthetically, the detailing is dope, com- 
plete with a woven leather-looking upper 
and a quilted pad lining (apparently the 
inspiration purportedly came from “police 


Man, are my feet weird. First came soc- 
cer in childhood (which would leave my 
toes bloody), then skateboarding for a few 
decades thereafter, both of which fucked 
them up good; now old age seems to be 
having its way with them, as the arches fall 
and corns harden. (That's right: corns.) So 

it's with a great deal of pleasure to 

announce that these new Foster 2’s 


Uniqueness is priority with the Etnies Plus 
Collection. The men and women’s line offers 
numbered, limited edition shoes featuring 
one of a kind fabrics and custom graph- 
ics. The styles from the series are highly 
collectable and difficult to locate, ensur- 
ing a massive hipster following. Luckily the 
designs and patterns have an urban or retro 
feel without appearing too trendy. Inspired 
by contemporary visual art, design, fashion 
and music cultures, Etnies’ designers bring 
distinctive footwear to your life off the board 
and in the street. Take, for example, one style 

from the 


03 LADIES PLUS COLLECTION ETNIES 
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04 TNT VANS 


collection, 
this super cute little slip-on canvas flat. 


To me, a good skate shoe needs to meet 
a few simple requirements: feel, durabil- 
ity and appearance—in that order. The 
TNT excels in almost all areas. Vans have 
always been pretty thin-soled, and these 
shoes are no different. They do have more 
padding than the Rowleys, but those who 
like thick-soled, cushioned shoes might 
be turned off by the TNT's. Personally, | 
like to feel my board the moment | put on 
a pair of new shoes, and the TNT’s allow 
me to do just that. As far as durability, 
these guys take grip tape like a Sher- 


belts" and "Hell's Angel's attire"—go fig- 
ure). Іп terms of comfort, they're about the 
same as all shoes of this ilk: If you're used 
to rocking skate shoes and Chucks, these 
are going to feel a little weird. The first time 
І wore them, І did indeed feel the police- 
belt influence, as those things were cinched 
around my feet to the point of extreme 
pain. But after that first time, they started 
to break in a bit, and they've loosened up a 
great deal. Still, these aren't everyday com- 
fortable shitkickers. These are for impress- 
ing the fancy-pantses in your life. 

The sneaker-shoe trend has been gain- 
ing popularity recently, especially with Etnies, 
Gravis and the like. While the efforts have pro- 
duced well-crafted shoes like these, if you're 
looking for shoes to rock and look dope, and 
if comfort is of any importance to you, take it 
from me and Ghostface (aka the Wally Champ) 
and stick with Wallabe's. — BEN FASMAN 


fit me as if the good people at Lakai had 
taken a mold of my feet. Sure, there's the 
inevitable new-shoe stiffness, but overall 
my feet are so swaddled in protection— 
while losing none of the "touch," should 
| ever land a kickflip again in my life— 
that І feel like І could kick a tiger shark in 
the teeth. How's that for an endorsement? 

— OTTO "HEIMLICH" JONES 


Perfect for spring, in a pink and red floral 
pattern, you'll want to treat your sweaty pigs 
to the comfort of this shoe. With a rounded 
toe sporting a retro Velcro flap with faux tie 
detail, they're the ideal streetware slipper. 
The thin, flexible, breathable design is great 
for a quick frolic around town. In a world 
of bulky skate shoes, the Etnies lo-slip is 
casual, but a fashionable option that is fem- 
inine without being too conservative. While 
these little shoes look great and feel comfy, 
beware: they're not suited for a long trek, as 
they tend to slip and stretch at the heel. Still, 
as adorable as these shoes are, grab a pair 
now before they are gone! 

— ELIZABETH CLINE 


man tank handling pellet-gun fire. No ollie 
holes for a long time, and the laces are 
high up on the shoe, avoiding breakage 
from flip tricks. The shoe's appearance 
is a bit of a hold up (they remind me of 
a better lookin' version of those dreaded 
Simon Woodstock shoes Vans came out 
with years ago), but that is rather petty, 
especially compared to the value and 
durability these shoes offer. The TNT's 
are hands down the best skate shoe l've 
owned (not counting the old Jason Lee 
Airwalks, of course). — RYAN LEACH 


05 МЈ-З ГАКА! 


To be read while listening to Run-D.M.C.'s 


Г am by no means an advocate for sneaker 
collecting. | am intrigued by sneaker culture 
in the same way І ат intrigued by pygmy 


culture: | am completely fascinated by the 
oddity of it all. | do not care to have some 
abstract street artist-cum-laser etcher, ultra- 
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on Vans since І first figured out what a china 
marker and a pair of classic black canvas 
slip-ons could do. But now, some 20 years 
from my first pair of waffle soles, | have far 
less time to concern myself with getting the 
girl in geometry to notice her name written in 


"My Adidas." limited edition, Japanese market-exclusive lightning bolt letters across the checkerboard 
pair of the latest $300 collectible high top. pattern on my toe. І ат now stuck in the adult 
My Lakai and | That | have never purchased a shoe that | reality of marketing presentations, client con- 


Skate the street to the beat 


Room from heel to toe 


With a cushy 


upper sole 


All white leather 
Couldn't look much better 
Marc Johnson, who's he? 


Who cares 


His shoes look good on me 


CLASSIC SKATE SLIP-ON VANS 


have not worn, and worn that sole, leather, 
or suede down to almost nothing, means the 
shoe served its purpose in this world. So | am 
aboutthe last person who would give the pro- 
verbial "two shits" about any sort of vintage 
reissue of a classic sneaker, let alone a Vans 
classic skate slip on, reissued to the exact 


sultations, and invoices. And being a person 
who could give "two shits" about dropping 
half a grand on designer leather shoes to 
impress the suits, these perfed checkerboard 
black leather classics give me some sense 
of adult sophistication while allowing me to 
retain my "skate or die" punk rock forever 
days of yore. And if, 20 years later, my tastes 
in footwear still Keep me on the cutting edge, 


My Ese specifications of the nearly 40-year-old origi- chances аге I'll still be impressing the ladies 
My гака nals. Having said that: I’m ecstatic that they with my fashion skills, while cruising around 
My Lakai... have! Let's face it, I've most likely created with my grandpa cart on the shuffleboard 


| was born with fresh style 
Add these Lakai to my file 


Setting fires і 


Hotter than an oven, Easy Bake 


n my wake 


Navy and white 
Or black as night 


Go ahead and make your pick 


some of my most memorable skate shoe art 


Almost every feature of the Pioneers 
impressed me, but the shoes had 


Either way these shoes 

Are Slick like Rick to take a hit in the lace department. 
Lace-saving grommets exist on the 

My Lakai... sneaks everywhere but the first and 

My Lakai... last hole. So a routine dose of my 

My Lakai... trademark f-ollies killed the laces 
pretty quickly. All in all, Lakais will be 

My Lakai walk the walk on my skate shoe roster for the long 


Struttin’ down the sidewalk 


With or without laces 


| buy these suckas by the cases 


Whether crusin’ in a limo 


haul. — PETE HORVATH 
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court. — MICHAEL COLEMAN 


PRIME 


Or chillin' on a fluffy cotton pillow 
І see the smile on your faces 

My Lakai and І are going places 
My Lakai... — JOE MALONE 
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TIME CODE 


After releasing back-to-back tour videos, a 
standard team format was in order from Toy 
Machine. Good & Evil features the team’s 


01 GOOD & EVIL 


new crop in a bullshit-free, street skating tal- 
ent show. Ed gets the openers and provides 
an angled bank medley with his trademark 
noseblunt slides, board slides and smiths that, 


unlike him, never get old. Newcomers Josh 
Harmony, Johnny Layton, Billy Marks and Matt 
Bennett have relatively similar sections, with a 
build up from low-key technical street skating 
to ridiculously big-balls handrail/stair tricks. 
Harmony’s 50-50 through the kink to frontside 
smith on a double set is noteworthy, as is Ben- 
nett’s backside 180 into a switch smith down 
a steep rail. The Butcher, who always appears 
to have zero fear when it comes to attempt- 


ing or biting it over a big drop, does sweet 
justice in wrapping up the video. His high- 
speed style and music choice of an Argentin- 
ean Ігоп Maiden are a deadly pairing that can’t 
be beat. In case you’re starved for the classic 
Toy Machine antics, including fireworks, slams 
and footage of Ed’s ass, you can still get them 
in the special features, but | appreciate the 
separation. Overall, this is a video worthy of 
any skater's collection. — PETE LaROCK 


With all of the white guys in suits directing skateboarding corpora- 
tions today, lost in the bowels of skating culture are the shops and 
teams run by true skaters. Conspiracy Skateboards was founded 
over a decade ago by Dana Buck and Lindsey Kuhn on the premise 
that “no other board companies were making big boards” (which can 
somewhat explain the team’s love of ramps and bowls). Now based 
out of Denver, the folks at Conspiracy left home to make a video and 
along the way, beat the shit out of every skate park in their path. More 
Concrete is best described as a documentation of the team’s best 
skate park runs and less of a promotional tool for the company. With 


a running time of 40 minutes, the video is not edited down to spectac- 
ular hammers or individual segments, but rather a flowing compilation 
of skating lines and music. While the various carving, airs and assort- 


ed transitional stunts 
02 MORE CONCRETE 


can somewhat be 

monotonous, there 

are still some gnarly moments in the video. All in all, More Concrete 
can be watched on а lazy afternoon to get you warmed up before you 
get to the skate park. If anything else, get it to support the smaller 
companies out there. — LERARD VAN CRAYON 


МІ admit | don't know Lucifer from a wet fart when it comes to the merits of demon worship, but І think the Barrier Kult Horde might be my sec- 
ond favorite group of fictional Satanists (second only because | think | prefer the old creeps in Rosemary’s Baby). These dudes put it right in your 
face; they really need you to know how satanic they are. From skating in black ski masks year round to some oh-so-scary movie clips and a 
black metal theme, it is overkill—without actually killing shit. The ratio of 
O3 MILITANT BARRIER SK8BOARDING handrails to Jersey barriers is 0:666 because that's all they care to skate. 
| really can’t understand their worship of the six-sided divider; the pos- 
sibilities don’t seem endless, especially when ollies aren’t often in their repertories. Understandably, there’s a limit of what skating can be done 
when abusing only a traffic separator, so expect lip trick variations, slashy grinds and wall rides. If in fact Barrier Kult is intended to be the Spinal 
Tap of Canadian skateboarding, the slow motion editing is acceptable, otherwise why slow down skating that’s slow already? — JON DENNISON 


When you’re not skating (or stuck under the 
fluorescent lights of your cube-farm job), you 
should be watching The Office. On the sur- 
face, one could sum up the British comedy 
as This Is Spinal Tap meets Office Space: it’s 
a seamless, perfectly executed, side-split- 
ting mockumentary detailing the existential 
banality of day-to-day corporate life. But 
what makes this show as brilliant аз апу- 
thing that’s ever been on television is how 
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and why it makes us laugh: that terrible emo- 
tion of feeling embarrassed for someone. It’s 
painful to watch, mainly because you can’t 
believe what you’re seeing. It’s impossible 
not to squirm while witnessing the many 
faux-pas of Ricky Gervais’ seedy, mega- 
lomaniacal clown of a boss fail again and 
again, an egotistical pig who's as inept as he 
is pathetic. Meanwhile, the rest of employ- 
ees, many very likable, flesh out the show's 


the office 
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real, more universal story. Fair warning: it may 
take a while to warm up to its subtle satire, 


04 THE OFFICE BOX SET 


but trust me—it's worth the effort in its cringe 
factor alone. Note: this box set has the final 
Christmas show aired two years later—the 
best episode of this series, or pretty much 
any other. — JON RESH 


01 KEITH DAVID HAMM 

SCARRED FOR LIFE: 

ELEVEN STORIES 

ABUT SKATEBOARDERS 

CHRONICLE BOOKS 

Upon seeing Stacy Peralta’s Dogtown & 
Z-Boyz, the most poignant moment for 
me came afterwards, when а cohort who 
hadn't been exposed to much contemporary 
skateboarding said: "Are those all the tricks 
skateboarders can do, 360s and whatever? | 
thought they could go in the air." 

Indeed, Peralta showed hardly any evi- 
dence of skateboarding's immense, almost 
inconceivable evolution since the Dogtown 
era—which was surprising. Why not give the 
audience a glimpse of what those pioneers 
would spawn? Might it make the Z-Boys' 
skating look simplistic by comparison? Or 
would it detract from the historical focus of 
the documentary, rendering it nostalgic? Or 
was attempting to cover the lifespan of skate- 
boarding—even briefly—just utterly futile? 

Keith David Hamm, a skateboarder of 20 
years who also happens to be a highly cre- 
dentialed journalist, cleverly avoids these 
dilemmas in his nonfiction opus Scarred 
For Life, while still delivering a highly read- 
able, genuine (if unabashedly subjective), no- 
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holds-barred history of skateboarding. 

Hamm wisely chooses not to present a 
history of skating in a strictly chronological 
or hierarchical order. Instead, he brings the 
developments of skateboarding alive—from 
the 1960s to the present day—through the 
words and lives of 11 particular individuals, 
all of whom represent a greater facet of the 
skate world. With a macrocosmic eye, Hamm 
tells the stories of skaters whose lives either 
changed skateboarding itself, or were rep- 
resentative of the changes happening, pep- 
pered with a huge cast of characters through- 
out. Skating’s history isn’t written just by its 
progression of tricks, Hamm seems to say, 
but by the commitment of its people. 

Chronicle Books, among the most adven- 
turous publishers worldwide, assembled an 
exquisite package in this one-inch thick 
book, bursting with photos (ranging from 
quaintly vintage to outright mind-blowing), 
fully illustrating Hamm's ideas. He's a fine 
writer, compounded with a deep, life-long 
love for skating. This isn’t merely a reporter 
who's fascinated with it as a sport, cultural 
force, or mode of commerce; it’s quite appar- 
ent that this is a guy whose life was, like so 
many of us, saved by skateboarding. 

Hamm digs deep, and the present hoopla 
of big-money skating doesn’t play as much 
of a part in the book as its true street-level, 
semi-outlaw, chaotic nature. He doesn't shy 
away from skateboarding's most controver- 
sial aspects, nor does he hold back on its 
most inspiring. He does a solid job in repre- 
senting the full spectrum, magnifying many of 
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its most human and universal qualities, such 
that a reader wholly unfamiliar with skating 
will come away with a pretty good sense 
of exactly what the skateboarding world is 
about at its core. In the end, the story he 
tells is a beuatiful if gritty one of freedom, 
creativity and bliss on four wheels. And it's 
to Hamm's credit that he chose not only to 
spotlight glory days gone by, but to savor 
the present and eagerly anticipates the inno- 
vations and excitement of tomorrow's next 
wave. — JON RESH 


02 BOB KRONBAUER 

BEACH GLASS 

HOLY WATER LTD. 

This richly colored and stunning (if all but 
wordless) collection of photographs by Bob 
Kronbauer (Girl Skateboards, Crownfarmer) 
is a gorgeous, evocative spectacle of a book. 
While aesthetically diverse (both sparse and 
desolate, vibrant and complex), Kronbauer's 
compositions are quite deliberate, and many 
of the most beautiul subjects come from the 
everyday things he chooses not to overlook. 
Besides being a worthy book in itself, it's a 
good daily reminder that there may be hid- 
den worlds in our midst, usually composed of 
the things and people most familiar to us. We 
just have to look for it.— KIM GOLDBERG 


a collection of photographs by bob kronbnuer 
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01 BLOOD BROTHERS 

CRIMES 

V2 RECORDS 

Just the simple act of listening to this record 
can give you a sore throat. The natural culmi- 
nation of a decade of the screamo movement 
in hardcore has led us to the Blood Brothers: 
their vocal style is severe enough that you can 
almost hear the blood gurgling in their throats 
after a while (which, | guess, is why they choose 
to take a break with falsetto stylings now and 
then). Comparisons are both abundant and 
difficult—old DC hardcore heroes Void come 
to mind, as does as the inevitable AC/DC ref- 
erence (and, strangely, the call-and-response 
shouting of early Bis). And while the very idea 
of listening to a whole album full of such non- 
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stop shreiking might not sound too attractive, 
the music itself is so solid and varied, with 
pleasing chunks of melody squeezed out of 
the very competently executed, metal-tinged 
apocolypti-core (with both Stooges and Fugazi 
hints here and there, and surprisingly jazzy 
turns). Though not for ears that easily wither in 
offense, the Blood Brothers are creating some 
smart, inventive, genuinely bombastic sounds 
that will either have you rushing to your stereo 
to tum it up—or off. — КІМ GOLDBERG 


02 BRIGHT EYES 

ГМ WIDE AWAKE IT'S MORNING 
SADDLE CREEK RECORDS 

This is half of a double release . . . or, more 
specifically, one of two unrelated complete 
albums released on the same day by Oma- 
ha's—er, New York's—Bright Eyes (the ros- 
ter of which now seems to include blue- 
grass and country legend Emmylou Harris). 
Confused yet? Well, thankfully the record is 
actually quite simple. It's chock-full of famil- 
iar traditional country/folk progressions that 
you know you've heard before but just can't 
quite place, accompanied by Conor Oberst's 
unique wail. The stories he tells are surpris- 
ingly easy to get sucked into; they tap into an 
isolated country consciousness full of gloom 
and defeat, but with NYC references pep- 
pered in. The record actually makes me want 
to stumble the streets at night with a flask full 
of whiskey, hating myself, and possibly end- 


TRI 


ing up at a sleazy no-name bar, two-stepping 
the night away with a three-toothed woman— 
but in a good way, truly. At 24, Oberst has 
apparently already achieved legendary status 
by some standards. І think he'd better stop 
releasing double albums—he doesn't want to 
end up like Billy Corgan. — MIKE NOVAK 


O3 JOHN FRUSCIANTE 

CURTAINS 

RECORD COLLECTION 

John Frusciante's latest effort is the final 
release in a series of six records in six 
months. Usually when someone attempts 
a stunt like this it goes horribly wrong, but 
not many people can match the talent or 
emotional depth of John Frusciante. John's 


brilliant/utterly mad 
1994 debut, Niandra 
Lades & Usually Just 
a T-shirt, was a gui- 
tar-based record that 
plays a bit inconsis- 
tent both vocally and 
musically; Curtains, 
on the other hand. is 
a smooth ride in an 
acoustic format plac- 
ing John's ever-grow- 
ing vocal range and 
songwriting ability in the forefront. Most of 
the initial tracks were recorded in his home, 
so it feels natural (albeit a little cliché) to play 
this on a Sunday morning over a cup of cof- 
fee and a crossword. It plays like a celebra- 
tory ending to a wild six-month ride that 
included pit stops in electronica, guitar rock, 
punk rock, and experimental jams. Standouts 
include "Lever Pulled," "Anne," and "Leap 
Your Bar.” Another quality release from one 
of today's greatest, most underappreciated 
songwriters. — JOE MALONE 
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04 HIGH ON FIRE 

BLESSED BLACK WINGS 

RELAPSE RECORDS 

Returning for their second effort, Matt Pike 
and crew display the benefits of constant 
touring with a disc that progresses their 


blessed ҺЫ tins 


sound nicely while retaining its classic rock 
roots. With the addition of Joe Preston on 
bass, you'd think that the already some- 
what slow High on Fire would downshift to 
a snail's pace, but such is not the case. The 
band actually seems to be channeling a lot 
of Motorhead on this record, and though 
l've never been a fan of Motorhead, these 
guys are able to rock the mid-paced stoner 
rock with ease and mostly positive results. 
І have to say that І prefer Billy Anderson's 
thicker recording technique than Albini's 
attempt at hugeness, but the end result 
isn't as detrimental as it could have been. 
A solid release, though less speed and 
more groove should definitely have been 
representing. — DAVE HOFER 


05 LOW 

THE GREAT DESTROYER 
SUB-POP RECORDS 

Either you're in the trenches with 
Low's brigade, or you're fight- 
ing against them. Their brand 
of stripped-of-everything, ten- 
beats-per-minute, Simon and 
Garfunkel-meets-Joy Division 
slowcore sure rubs some peo- 
ple wrong—but not me. For a 
decade, l've been transfixed by 


their workings of rock's inner space, and their 
explorations still sound pretty revolutionary to 
my ears. So it was with some mixed anticipa- 
tion to hear the hype their new label Sub-Pop 
was building for this album—that this was а 
real rock record. And indeed it is, at least for 
Low: the tempo is quardrupled, the volumes 
cranked to 11. But frankly, if | want to hear 
mid-tempo indie rock, а probably turn else- 
where—if this is Low's Black Sabbath, І prefer 
their Ink Spots. Though marred by a surpris- 
ingly glitchy production (the mix is notica- 
bly varying in quality through the course of 
the album), those songs for which Low are 
famous—slow, spare, steely and relentless- 
ly tense—are positively spectacular here. І 
hate to advocate any reactionary position for 
them, but maybe Low’should stick with what 
they do best—because they do it better than 
anyone ever has. — JON RESH 


06 MASTODON 
LEVIATHAN 
RELAPSE RECORDS 
Mastodon’s “Leviathan” is an axe on one 
end and a sledgehammer on the other. It also 
defines Mastodon as metal’s 21st-century 
master blacksmiths. With 2002's Remission, 
they hammered the raw material of Dope, Guns 
and Fucking-era rock and quenched the blade 
with Voivoid’s speed and complexity. Leviathan 
hones that edge to perfection with Maiden- 
esque melody and allegory; Moby Dick never 
sounded so bad-ass. Paul Romano’s cover art 
and booklet are exquisite references to heavy 
metal’s art-deco sensibilities, and is an excel- 
lent indication of the band’s aesthetic and 
attention to quality. The high-quality printing 
and inks really make me wish this 
was а gatefold LP, but the live and 
5.1 surround-audio tracks (on the 
audio DVD release) prove there is 
a worthwhile listening experience 
left in these little shiny discs of 
plastic. — ROB RAY 


07 MOUSE ON MARS 
RADICAL CONNECTOR 
THRILL JOCKEY 

Гт always expecting these 
genre-defying electronic experi- 


mentalists to make weird records, but what 
makes this one really weird is how relatively 
normal it is; | wouldn’t be surprised if this 
made it on the Urban Outfitters playlist. The 
easy write-off would be that Mouse On Mars 
have made a disco record—but, astounding- 
ly, it's a challenging, pleasing disco record. 
Of course, upon closer listen, it's still pret- 
ty strange under its pop surface, with sonic 
manipulations that remind me of wet gas- 
trointestinal gurgling. If nothing else, Donna 
Summer and Giorgio Moroder definitely nev- 
er tried that. — KIM GOLDBERG 


08 Q AND NOT U 

POWER 

DISCHORD RECORDS 

On their third full length, these DC darlings still 
want to tear down Washington, but only 
to throw a huge dance party on the ruins. 


This time the synth and fiesta rhythms 
have won, and if you can get past all the 
falsetto you'll find lyrically it's their best 
work yet. The good songs have a feeling of 
urgency, with the two leads alternating the 
commanding bark, but a few duds are less 
interesting than a grocery list with keyboard 
accompaniment. *Book of Flags" and "Wet 
Work" masterfully exploit political and reli- 
gious imagery, and make you feel as though 
you're dancing in the streets of the Capital 
with bombs and helicopters flying. Hon- 
estly, rather than buying this album, I’d just 
get the 7" and catch them live. If you go, be 
sure to wear a scarf and be ready to have 
one hand in the air and one on someone's 
ass. — MIKE NOVAK 


09 TIGHT 
PHANTOMZ 
CRAZY WHEN 
WET 

SOUTHERN 
RECORDS 

So it's 3am. The par- 
ty you're at is blaz- 
ing and you're pret- 
ty goddam drunk. 
You gotta be up at 
eight to wash dish- 
es at the shitcan 
restaurant where you barely have a job left. 
The age-old question arises: do you call ita 
night? Stumble home and pass out for four 
hours to go to the soulless treadmill job you 
hate? Or do you just say fuck it? As you 
ponder all this, the girl you have a crush on 
just happens to walk in the front door. She 
looks great and is carrying a liter of whiskey. 
You say "What's up?" and she just hands 
you the bottle—and all of a sudden, there 
is no more question. In my perfect music 
video fantasy, this is when Crazy When Wet 
would come over the cranked stereo. This 
album is the soundtrack to the Point of No 
Return. This band unleashes party rock that 
makes Andrew WK sound like a wimpering 
poser. Like the best of Diamond Dave-era 
Van Halen, Cheap Trick, ZZ Top, and AC/ 
DC, Tight Phantomz make air-guitar music 
at its best. Yeah, you might be thinking, 
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"so what?”—but hey: this album is full of 
sharp hooks and strong songwriting, and 
is, quite simply, the shit. The Phantomz 
have done their rock homework and with 
Crazy When Wet, their first full length, it 
seems that it's really paid off. This record 
is a blast, rivaled only by the band's blis- 
tering live sets. If you are a fan of fun— 
and if you're reading a skateboard mag- 
azine, you should be—don't miss these 
crazy fuckers. — MAT DALY 


10 TOM WAITS 

REAL GONE 

ANTI 

What hasn't been said about Tom Waits 
before? His revolving and evolving song- 


writing and sidemen partnerships, paired 
with a fanatical dedication to challenging 
both himself and his audience with who- 
knows-what's-around-the-corner-next 
singwriting, laced with a sheer delight in 
storytelling, have fueled a nearly 40-year 
career of essential listening. While Real 
Gone is no great departure for Waits, it 
does take this winning (if often unhinged) 
formula and run with it. Underrated gui- 
tarist Mark Ribot is back after a 15 year 
absence, as is overrated bassist Les 
Claypool. Son Casey Waits is also on 
board with percussion and, yup, turn- 
tables. Less grand and less weepy than 
2002's Blood Money or Alice, Real Gone 
picks up where 1999's muddy, carnival- 
esque Mule Variations left off—but, of 
course, it'S something different entirely. It 
also finds Waits losing the piano and key- 
boards in favor of songs built around far- 
out rhythms, chants and jagged, angular 
strings. Seemingly recorded from some 
remote radio signal, the music sounds 
like a Mississippi tin-shack band's Sat- 
urday night hoedown one minute, then a 
living dead skeleton marching jazz band 
the next, while his words paint their own 
equally odd and otherworldly picture. And 
really, that's exactly what we've come to 
expect (and love) from Tom Waits over the 
years. Chalk another one up in the ‘hella- 
ciously great' column. — B. HOBEN 


Probably the most boring debate іп the entire art strata hovers 
around whether a mass-produced item can be considered an 
art form. (Yeah, | saw you yawn just reading that.) Even more so: 
What if the aforementioned item is hand-manufactured by a human 
being, using only the most basic mechanical processes? 

Stepping into the Columbia College Center for the Book and 
Paper Arts during Jay Ryan and Archer Prewitt’s recent showcase 
of work, the whole argument is rendered moot. Everything featured 
was, for the most part, created by Ryan and Prewitt in multiples 
(hence the show’s title: “Preparations, Multiples & Outcomes”)— 
posters, comics, fliers, record covers and the like—almost all pro- 
duced by hand, with the heaviest emphasis on silk-screening. 

The most evident aspect of their work is that, regardless of 
the “mass” quantities produced for each item, the unavoidable 
imperfection of the hand-created products lend an obvious tac- 
tile, organic feel. Ryan and Prewitt couldn’t have left a more human 
imprint on each of the pieces than if they had cut open an artery 
and bled on them. 

This human touch is magnified by the abundance of outright 
joy expressed in the artwork itself. No ponderous, heavy-handed 
conceptualism here: taken altogether, with entire walls plastered 
with posters, the show’s end result is dazzlingly colorful, inviting, 
whimsical, innocently daring—and above all, a hell of a lot of fun. 
With Ryan’s sometimes scratchy but always deliberate illustrated 


PREPARATIONS, 
MULTIPLES & OUTCOMES: 
JAY RYAN AND 


ARCHER PREWITT 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE CENTER FOR 
BOOK AND PAPER ARTS, CHICAGO, IL. 


scenes—a signature style employing all manner of animals, almost 
dream-like compositions, and adventurous hand-drawn typog- 
raphy—and Prewitt’s elegant yet cartoon-influenced, mid-20th 
century sensibilities, the show exudes an almost childlike spirit, 
causing viewers to break out in smiles throughout while taking a 
closer look at the work. For the abundance of high craftsmanship 
in these rooms, the overall tone of the artwork could safely be 
described as adorable. 

The pairing of the artists for the show was a natural. Both use 
drawing as the foundation of their work, in distinctively playful, wit- 
ty fashions. Both play in notable indie rock bands in Chicago (Ryan 
in Dianogah; Prewitt in The Sea and Cake, and the wonderful but 
now-defunct Coctails, for whom much of the featured work was 
designed), and both are steadily rising in international stature— 
Prewitt primarily for his comics, Ryan for his poster work. 

While the exhibition is now dismantled, Ryan’s can be viewed 
online in perpetuity at TheBirdMachine.com, and Prewitt's Sof’ Boy 
comics are available worldwide. Prepare to be charmed. — JON RESH 
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rick howard / mike carroll / scott johnston / cairo foster / marc johnson 
brandon biebel / rob welsh / jeff lenoce / danny garica / anthony pappalardo 
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